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The Asian Regional Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation 


Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), January 1950 


Terr factors combined to give a special importance to 
the Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation which took place at Nuwara Eliya in 
Ceylon from 16 to 27 January 1950. In the first place, a number 
of Asian countries have achieved political independence since 
the holding of the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of 
the Organisation at New Delhi in the autumn of 19471; and 
with the advent of political freedom, the allied problem of 
ensuring freedom from want to Asia’s povertystricken popu- 
lations by the simultaneous implementation of properly 
co-ordinated programmes of economic development and social 
reform has assumed a new note of urgency. With this has 
come a clearer realisation of the value of the rich experience 
which the I.L.0O. has accumulated in this field over the past 
thirty years and a determination to turn it to good account 
for the benefit of the Asian peoples by securing all the guid- 
ance and direct assistance which the Organisation is in a 
position to give in the formulation and execution of the social 
policies most adapted to conditions in Asia. 
Secondly, the programme of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries at present being elaborated by the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies, including the Inter- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, pp. 425- 
437: “ Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, New Delhi, 27 October-8 November 1947 ”. 
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national Labour Organisation, has given the Asian countries 
the opportunity of securing this guidance and assistance in a 
greater measure than has been the case in the past. 

Lastly, the recent extension of the activities of the Organi- 
sation in the operational field, as typified by its programme 
of direct technical assistance to Governments on manpower 
questions 1 and the setting up of an Asian field office on 
technical training, has served to give its work a concrete 
practical content and greatly widened the area in which it can 
render real assistance to the underdeveloped countries. The 
value which the Asian countries attach to this development 
can be gauged from the resolutions adopted by the Conference 
welcoming the technical assistance programme of the I.L.O., 
and asking for the establishment of additional I.L.O. field 
offices in Asia. Indeed, almost all the delegates who spoke 
on the Report of the Director-General agreed with him that 
“an immense undertaking—tasks more important and more 
numerous than any so far attempted or done—awaits the 
Organisation in Asia”. 

In all, the Conference held twelve plenary sittings and 
adopted sixteen resolutions, all of which were approved una- 


nimously. It also accepted unanimously a proposal made by 
one of the United Kingdom Government delegates to send 
a message of greetings on behalf of the Organisation to the 
Republic of India on the occasion of its inauguration on 
26 January 1950. 


COMPOSITION AND AGENDA 


A total of fifty-nine delegates, representing thirteen Asian 
countries, and also Australia, New Zealand, France, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, attended the Confer- 
ence. Specially notable was the presence of a tripartite delega- 
tion from the Republic of the United States of Indonesia ; this 
was the first international conference at which the new Republic 
was represented after it became a sovereign State. The Confer- 
ence warmly welcomed its presence and a number of delegates, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 367- 
393: “ The I.L.0. Manpower Programme ”. 
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including the Government delegate of the Netherlands, 
expressed the hope that the Republic would soon join the 
Organisation as a regular Member. The Conference was also 
attended by a tripartite observer delegation from Japan, 
including an adviser from the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers, and an observer delegation from the United States. 
It may be recalled in this connection that the Asian Regional 
Conference at New Delhi in 1947 had emphasised the need 
for the application in Japan of the labour standards agreed 
upon for the other Asian countries and requested the Govern- 
ing Body to consider the advisability of “examining at the 
appropriate time the desirability of readmitting Japan to the 
International Labour Organisation ”.* 

The United Nations was represented at the Conference 
by a delegation which included the Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Among 
other official international organisations, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation of the United Nations, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and 
the World Health Organisation were represented at the 
Conference. 

Four of the Asian countries represented at the Conference 
were, however, represented by incomplete delegations which 
did not include representatives of either employers or workers. 
The Credentials Committee of the Conference drew the atten- 
tion of the Conference and of the Governments of the coun- 
tries represented to the obligation placed on Governments 
in virtue of the rules of the Organisation to send tripartite 
delegations of Government, employers’ and workers’ delegates, 
and expressed the view that the omission of workers’ and 
employers’ delegates from the delegations to the Conference 
did violence to the principle on which the I.L.O. Constitution 
is based. 

The Conference unanimously elected Mr. T. B. Jayah, 
Minister of Labour and Social Services in Ceylon, as its Pre- 
sident, and the following as Vice-Presidents : Mr. A. C. Roldan, 
Philippines Government delegate ; Mr. M. A. Master, Indian 
employers’ delegate ; and Mr. V. N. M. Menon, Federation of 
Malaya workers’ delegate. 





1 Idem, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, loc. cit., p. 435. 
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In fixing the agenda for the Conference the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office had been guided 
largely by the recommendations made by the New Delhi 
Conference. It comprised the following items : labour inspec- 
tion ; the provision of facilities for the promotion of workers’ 
welfare ; the development of the co-operative movement in 
Asia ; the points to be considered in a survey of agricultural 
wages and incomes of primary producers ; and the organisation 
of manpower with special reference to the development of 
employment services and training. On all these subjects 
considerable preparatory work had already been done by the 
time the Conference met. The first and last items had been 
discussed at Asian regional conferences of experts on labour 
inspection and vocational and technical training, respectively, 
convened by the Organisation at Kandy in November 1948 
and at Singapore in September 1949. In accordance with 
proposals approved by the Governing Body at its 105th Session, 
officials of the Office had also visited during the winter of 
1948-49 a number of Asian countries, including Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines and Japan, and had discussed 
with Governments, employers and workers brief outlines of 
the reports submitted by the Office to the Conference on the 
first four items on the agenda. The various reports and draft 
resolutions submitted by the Office to the Conference therefore 
already reflected to a certain extent the considered and agreed 
views of the Asian Governments, employers and workers as 
expressed at these earlier consultative meetings. 

Finally, in accordance with the usual practice, the Con- 
ference also had before it for consideration the Report of the 
Director-General. The Conference devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the place of Asia in the Organisation and the Asian 
activities of the Organisation, particularly in the field of 
technical assistance, and adopted five resolutions bearing on 
these matters. 


LABOUR INSPECTION 


On this subject the Conference had the advantage of having 
before it the comprehensive provisions of the Labour Inspection 
Convention, 1947, and the Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metro- 
politan Territories) Convention, 1947, already framed by the 
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International Labour Conference. These, it was felt, covered 
adequately the general principles which should govern the 
organisation of labour inspection. The Conference therefore 
proceeded at once to a consideration of the practical problems 
arising in and peculiar to the Asian countries in regard to the 
organisation of their labour inspection services as summarised 
in the findings of the Preparatory Conference on Labour Inspec- 
tion held at Kandy, Ceylon, in November 1948. During discus- 
sions in committee, particular emphasis was laid on the special 
importance in underdeveloped areas of the labour inspectorate’s 
educative functions, as distinct from its merely policing 
functions, the need for having this education in respect of 
national labour laws and regulations carried out in the local 
language, the need for an adequate number of women in- 
spectors, and the advantages of direct collaboration between 
the officials of the labour inspection services and the employers 
and workers and their organisations. It was urged by a 
number of members that, in view of the particular importance 
in Asian countries of the effective implementation of labour 
legislation, the International Labour Office should be equipped 
to give greater assistance to Asian Governments in the 
organisation of their labour inspection services. 

The Conference adopted, in all, three resolutions concerning 
labour inspection. 

The first of these reaffirms the recommendation made at the 
New Delhi Conference that the Asian Members of the Organisa- 
tion should ratify the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, 
and that in the non-metropolitan territories where the above 
Convention cannot be applied immediately the provisions of 
the Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Con- 
vention, 1947, should be applied as a first step. It then pro- 
ceeds to make a number of specific recommendations regarding 
the organisation of the labour inspection services in Asian 
countries. The more important among these are: (1) special 
attention to the numerical strength of the inspectorate and the 
facilities it has at its disposal, having regard to the steady 
expansion and development of social and labour legislation 
in Asian countries ; (2) the appointment of an adequate number 
of women inspectors ; (3) the granting to labour inspectorates 
of a status among the social services of the State commensurate 
with their responsibilities ; (4) appropriate steps at the national, 
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regional and international levels to secure the training of 
inspectors and to ensure that inspectors are kept fully informed 
of the latest developments in respect of the problems of 
industrial health, safety and welfare; (5) education and 
propaganda activities by the labour inspectorates in the local 
language ; (6) the establishment by Governments wherever 
practicable of national research centres for the study of 
industrial problems ; (7) the institution of national health and 
safety exhibitions and museums ; and (8) appropriate arrange- 
ments to promote direct collaboration between officials of 
labour inspection services and employers and workers or their 
organisations. Finally, the resolution recommends that the 
International Labour Organisation should be equipped to give 
advice and assistance on an expanded scale to Asian Govern- 
ments in the organisation of their labour inspection services. 

The second resolution recommends that the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office should convene 
meetings of the technical officers of the labour inspection 
services in Asian countries, similar to that held at Kandy in 
1948, at such times as it finds necessary, in the light of the 
reports furnished by the Asian countries on the Labour Inspec- 
tion Convention, 1947. 

The third resolution calls attention to the special difficulties 
with regard to the employment possibilities for women and 
young persons caused in some Asian countries by the strict 
enforcement of labour legislation designed for their protection, 
and requests the Governing Body to instruct the Office to 
undertake a detailed study of this problem and the manner in 
which it has been solved in the industrially advanced countries. 


PROMOTION OF WORKERS’ WELFARE 


The International Labour Organisation has always placed 
great emphasis on the development of measures for the promo- 
tion of workers’ welfare, and the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted in 1944 a Recommendation setting forth the 
principles that should be applied in order to improve the 
health of the people by the development of medical care 
services. In 1947 the Conference adopted a resolution concerning 
welfare facilities for workers which, among other things, 
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requested the Governing Body “to consider the desirability 
of placing the question, or such aspects of it as may be 
appropriate, on the agenda of an early session of the Confer- 
ence; and to refer to future regional conferences . . . such 
aspects of the question as may present special problems in 
particular regions . .. ”. In the same year the Asian 
Regional Conference held at New Delhi also stressed, in a 
resolution it adopted on conditions of work and labour welfare, 
the importance it attached to the latter subject and requested 
the Governing Body, among other things, to consider what 
aspects of the question could usefully be further considered 
by succeeding Asian regional conferences. 

The Conference committee on this subject which con- 
sidered the draft resolution prepared by the Office was of 
the opinion that employers should have an equal responsibility 
with the State in the matter of provision of welfare facilities 
for workers, and it negatived an amendment which sought to 
indicate that it was the primary responsibility of the State 
to establish workers’ welfare programmes. It was also parti- 
cularly concerned that welfare facilities should in all cases be 
provided in a manner securing the freedom and basic rights 
of the workers concerned, and that the welfare funds set up 
to finance such facilities should be so constituted as to ensure 
non-discrimination in respect of employment opportunities. 
These points were again emphasised by the workers’ delegates 
who spoke on the report of the committee in the plenary 
session of the Conference. The committee also introduced 
three other important changes in the draft resolution prepared 
by the Office. It inserted a new subparagraph providing that 
tripartite committees, consisting of Government, employers’ 
and workers’ representatives, should be established to advise 
the Government in the formulation and administration 
of statutory welfare provisions, and two new paragraphs 
emphasising the co-operative principle in the organisation 
of canteens for workers and the role of governmental action 
in respect of the improvement and co-ordination of medical 
services. 

The Conference adopted the report and the resolution of 
its committee on workers’ welfare. The resolution lays down 
a number of principles considered suitable as a basis for the 
promotion of facilities for workers’ welfare in Asian countries. 
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These deal mainly with the types of welfare facilities needed, 
the agency through which they should be provided and the 
financing and administration of such facilities. The basic 
requirements in respect of workers’ welfare facilities, such as 
occupational health facilities, medical and maternity facilities, 
child care services and canteens, should, the resolution states, 
be prescribed by legislation. Public policy should aim at 
progressively making available adequate medical care and 
educational, recreational and housing facilities to all workers 
who need them. These facilities should be provided in a 
manner which secures the personal freedom and basic rights of 
the workers concerned. The public authorities, national, 
regional or local, should try to provide and administer workers’ 
welfare facilities in the vicinity of undertakings and meet the 
cost incurred, if necessary, by a contribution from the under- 
takings concerned. The welfare facilities that are not a sta- 
tutory obligation on the employers should be financed by 
welfare funds set up, where possible, on a collective basis and 
constituted in such a manner as to ensure non-discrimination 
in respect of the employment opportunities open to particular 
categories of workers. 

Laying particular emphasis on securing the association 
and co-operation of the workers in the management of welfare 
facilities, the resolution states that welfare officers administer- 
ing such facilities should be suitably qualified and enjoy the 
confidence of the workers. ‘Tripartite committees consisting 
of representatives of the Government and of equal numbers 
of representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
should be set up to advise the Government in the formulation 
and administration of statutory welfare provisions. Finally, 
the resolution states that efforts to organise canteens and 
other food arrangements for workers on a co-operative basis 
should be encouraged and that, in view of the supreme import- 
ance of health conditions, Governments should improve and 
co-ordinate their general health and medical services. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The I.L.0. has always taken a keen interest in the co- 
operative movement in Asian countries, and the resolution on 
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co-operation adopted by the New Delhi Conference in 1947 
showed clearly the importance attached to the valuable 
contribution that a sound and well-organised co-operative 
movement can make to economic and social progress in Asia. 
In the committee on co-operation set up by the present Con- 
ference the necessity of establishing and developing co-opera- 
tive societies of various types was unanimously emphasised, 
not only because of their economic value, but also because of 
the practical training they afford in the exercise of responsi- 
bility and self-government. It was made clear that co-opera- 
tives of all types were required in Asian countries and that 
there was particular scope for the application of co-operative 
techniques in increasing production, raising productivity and 
improving distribution. 

The committee submitted two draft resolutions on this 
subject, both of which were adopted by the Conference. 
The first deals with action on an international basis for assisting 
the co-operative movement in Asian countries. It urges the 
granting of facilities to enable persons holding responsible 
posts in the co-operative movements of Asian countries to 
visit other countries for theoretical or practical studies or to 
attend co-operative conferences, and the holding of periodical 
regional meetings to enable co-operators to pool their expe- 
riences. The resolution also invites the Governing Body to 
appoint corresponding members of the Advisory Committee 
on Co-operation for each Asian country ; to arrange to main- 
tain an up-to-date list of experts on co-operation capable of 
assisting Asian Governments on request; to instruct the 
Office to intensify its studies of different problems and forms 
of co-operation and to ensure the widest possible dissemination 
of such studies in Asian countries; and further to instruct the 
Office to provide, on its own account as well as in co-operation 
with other international organisations concerned, all other 
assistance in its power in the preparation and execution of 
schemes for the development of the co-operative movement. 

The second resolution draws attention to a number of 
steps which need to be taken on a national basis within each 
country. These include periodical reviews of the legal frame- 
work within which the co-operative organisations have to 
function, with a view to encouraging the full development of 
such organisations ; establishment of appropriate machinery 
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for consultation with all the interests concerned and promotion 
of research ; encouragement of the establishment of federal or 
central co-operative bodies for the primary societies and of 
the development of inter-co-operative relations, as, for instance, 
between marketing, supply and credit societies ; provision of 
facilities for the training of officials of Government co-opera- 
tive departments and employees of co-operative organisa- 
tions ; inclusion of the teaching of co-operation in public edu- 
cation ; systematic propagation of co-operative ideas and 
activities ; and development of the co-operative movement 
under a general national plan. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES AND INCOMES OF PRIMARY PRODUCERS 


The discussions in the Conference committee on this subject 
revealed both the great importance attached to the urgent 
need for positive action to improve the conditions of primary 
producers and agricultural workers and the baffling nature 
of the problem. Nearly all speakers were agreed on the inti- 
mate relation existing in Asia between the incomes of primary 


producers and the level of agricultural wages and the virtual 
impossibility of increasing either if there is no increase in pro- 
ductivity. The committee therefore adopted a text speci- 
fically requesting the Governing Body to call the attention 
of the Asian Governments to the urgent need for the fullest 
co-operation with the F.A.O. and other appropriate inter- 
national organisations in their efforts to increase productivity 
in agriculture. Other subjects to which the committee attached 
special importance were the problems of unemployment and 
underemployment in agriculture, loss of income due to fire, 
floods and other natural causes, and the conditions of employ- 
ment of share-croppers. It accordingly adopted an amend- 
ment to the proposed draft resolution covering the first two 
subjects and a new resolution covering the third. There was 
also considerable support in the committee, in view of the 
present serious shortage of food in Asian countries, for insert- 
ing in one of the proposed resolutions a direct reference to 
the need for the provision by Asian Governments of effective 
incentives to the increased production of rice and wheat. It 
was, however, decided finally not to include such a reference 
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in view of the fact that measures to increase food production 
were not directly within the competence of the I.L.O. 

The Conference adopted the three draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by the committee. The first resolution falls broadly 
into two parts. In the first place, it requests the Governing Body 
to invite the attention of Asian Governments to the urgent 
need for the fullest co-operation with the F.A.O. and other 
appropriate international organisations in their efforts to 
increase agricultural productivity. The second part requests 
the Governing Body to communicate certain principles 
concerning the regulation of wages of agricultural workers to 
the Asian Governments for their consideration. These prin- 
ciples are set forth in three main divisions, which deal respec- 
tively with wage fixing, wage payments, and the measures to 
be taken to ensure that wages are paid at not less than the 
minimum rates prescribed by national laws and regulations. 
The proposed measures include the establishment of an ade- 
quate machinery of inspection, operating either under the 
authority of the wage-fixing body or as part of a general 
system of labour inspection. As it may not be practicable to 
enforce wage regulation in all agricultural undertakings irres- 
pective of their size, the resolution recommends that this 
regulation should be restricted to undertakings of such size as 
renders enforcement practicable. Special mention should be 
made of the provisions in the resolution recommending that 
wage-fixing authorities should be empowered (a) to prescribe 
the minimum percentage of wages which must be paid in cash, 
and (b) to fix hours of work, periods of rest and holidays. 

The second resolution requests the Governing Body to 
arrange for such action to facilitate the implementation of 
the first resolution summarised above as can be taken by the 
Organisation, including planning and assisting in a detailed 
study of conditions of agricultural workers within as short 
a period as possible, and the consideration of such questions 
by the Permanent Agricultural Committee and by future con- 
ferences. The resolution also requests the Governing Body 
to instruct the Office to study the special employment and 
training problems of agricultural manpower and to develop 
a practical programme of action in this field, and to place 
on the agenda of the Permanent Agricultural Committee, 
or such other committee as may be deemed appropriate, 
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the questions of employment and underemployment in agri- 
culture and of loss of income due to flood, fire or other natural 
causes. 

The third resolution is concerned mainly with “those 
who have no resources other than the product of their own 
labour, and are bound to the landowner by a relationship 
essentially based on custom which requires them, in return 
for the use of land for cultivation and for loans of various 
kinds, to pay a due which is generally in the form of a part of 
the harvest, together with interest on the loans made”, in 
other words, share-croppers. Since millions of agricultural 
workers in Asia belong to this category, the resolution requests 
the Governing Body to instruct the Office to undertake, in 
collaboration with the F.A.O., a thorough study of the condi- 
tions of employment of such rural workers, and to consider 
the desirability of convening, in an Asian country, a meeting 
of experts to review the study and to formulate recommenda- 
tions for consideration by the next Asian Regional Conference. 


ORGANISATION OF MANPOWER 


The decision of the Governing Body to place on the agenda 
the question of the “ organisation of manpower, with special 
reference to the development of employment services and 
training ” was taken in view of the importance given today 
to this question in the Organisation’s programme of direct 
operational activities and the recent development of its opera- 
tional manpower activities in Asia. It may also be recalled in 
this connection that the New Delhi Conference adopted a 
resolution stressing the need in Asian countries for a proper and 
healthy development of employment services and the provision 
of adequate and suitable technical and vocational training 
facilities, and requesting the Governing Body, among other 
things, to consider what aspects of these questions could 
usefully be considered by succeeding Asian regional confer- 
ences. 

The Office report on the subject to the present Conference. 
contained the text of a proposed resolution concerning employ- 
ment service organisation in Asia and of a resolution on the 
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subject of vocational and technical training adopted by the 
aforementioned Asian conference of experts at Singapore in 
September 1949. 

The Conference committee on the organisation of man- 
power decided, as suggested in the Office report, to deal 
separately with the questions of employment services and of 
technical training. As regards the first, the problem was, as 
the committee’s reporter stated in the plenary session of the 
Conference, how to adapt a system which had worked with 
success in industrialised countries to meet the needs and fit 
in with the economies of Asian countries, which were largely 
agricultural and had a number of special problems not met 
with elsewhere, including family recruitment, adaptation to 
the needs of rural areas, poor mobility of labour, illiteracy 
and a lack of knowledge of the techniques of operating employ- 
ment services. The committee felt that the resolution on the 
subject proposed by the Office was drafted in too general 
terms, and used instead, as the basis for its discussions, a 
revised text submitted by the Indian Government member. 
A significant feature of the discussions both in committee 
and in the full session of the Conference was the emphasis 
placed on the early acceptance by Member States of the 
Employment Service Convention, 1948, and the Employ- 
ment Service Recommendation, 1948. The committee was 
“strongly of the opinion that there should be no ground for 
any apprehension that regional conferences would be used 
for the lowering of standards accepted by the International 
Labour Conference ”. Of particular significance in this con- 
nection was its refusal to adopt an amendment, moved by the 
Government members of France and Laos, implying that the 
institution of an employment service may not be necessary 
at present in some countries. 

The committee attached special importance to the avail- 
ability of the benefits of the employment services on a basis 
of absolute equality to all workers residing in a country without 
regard to nationality, sex, caste or creed—a point which was 
again emphasised by a number of delegates in the plenary 
session of the Conference. It also inserted in the proposed 
resolution a new paragraph requiring the employment service 





1 See above, p. 224. 
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organisation to observe strict neutrality in the case of vacan- 
cies arising in establishments where there is a labour dispute. 

The text of the resolution adopted concerning employment 
service organisation, while emphasising the need for the 
acceptance by Asian countries of the Employment Service 
Convention and Recommendation, 1948, recognises that this 
may not be possible immediately in all Asian countries. It 
therefore selects some of the more fundamental of the prin- 
ciples contained in these instruments, on which Governments 
in Asia might concentrate attention as a first step. It further 
invites the Governing Body to ask the Office to study a number 
of special regional problems, specified in the resolution relating 
to employment services in Asia, and indicates the lines on 
which the Office could usefully provide technical assistance 
to Asian countries in the organisation of such services. 

On the subject of vocational and technical training the 
Conference adopted as its own, with minor changes, the 
relevant resolution of the Singapore conference of experts. 
This resolution contains a number of recommendations to 
Governments on the general organisation of vocational and 
technical training measures, the material needs of such pro- 


grammes, technical organisation, the recruitment and training 
of instructors, the training and retraining of disabled persons, 
and methods of international collaboration in this sphere. 


THE I.L.0. AND ASIA 


In addition to the above items on its agenda, the Conference 
also devoted much thought to the means for enabling Asian 
countries to take, in the future, a more effective part in the 
deliberations of the International Labour Organisation ; to 
the lines on which the Organisation can most usefully provide 
technical assistance in the immediate future to countries in 
Asia; and, generally, to the intensification of the Asian 
work of the Organisation. It adopted, in all, five resolutions 
bearing on these subjects. 

On the question of enabling the countries of Asia to take 
an effective part in the deliberations of the International 
Labour Organisation, the Conference adopted a resolution, 
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moved by the employers’ delegate of Pakistan, strongly recom- 
mending that the Governing Body should consider what steps 
should be taken to ensure equitable and adequate representa- 
tion for the countries of Asia on the Governing Body and its 
committees. Pointing out that the present representation for 
Asian countries on the Governing Body and its committees, 
as well as in the staff of the Office, is much less than is warranted 
by Asia’s size or population, all delegates who spoke on the 
resolution urged that this situation must be remedied in view 
of the pressing need for an improvement in living standards 
in Asia in the interests of world prosperity, as well as in view of 
the vast political and social changes which have recently taken 
place in Asia. This demand, most of the speakers reiterated, 
did not imply a lack of confidence in the Governing Body 
representatives already serving, or a belief that they did not 
advocate or could not advocate the cause of the workers and 
employers of Asia. It meant only that Asian countries believed 
ardently in the ideals for which the Organisation stood, 
regarded it as one of the most effective instruments for the 
solution of their social problems, and felt strongly that they 
should make their own contribution to its deliberations and 
activities. 

As regards technical assistance by the Organisation to 
Asian countries, the Conference adopted two resolutions, one 
welcoming the action already taken by the I.L.O. in estab- 
lishing a field office for technical training in Asia and recom- 
mending the Governing Body to consider the feasibility of 
establishing at an early date more such offices in Asia, and the 
other welcoming the technical assistance programme of the 
I.L.O. and recommending that vigorous action should be 
taken, in co-operation with the United Nations and the other 
specialised agencies, for the speedy implementation of the 
objectives underlying this programme. The discussion brought 
out Asia’s urgent need for technical assistance in the field of 
manpower organisation. In view of the vast extent of the 
territory of Asia and the magnitude and complexity of its 
problems, no I.L.O. programme, it was felt, could give effective 
and immediate results if it were conducted only from one 
centre. The technical assistance programme now being worked 
out by the Organisation in conjunction with the United Nations 
and the other specialised agencies, all delegates emphasised, 

2 
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was very timely and was likely to be of particular benefit to 
the Asian countries. The really important thing, however, 
was to proceed quickly with the implementation. “ We cannot 
afford ”, said one of the Government delegates of India, who 
moved the resolution on the technical assistance programme, 
“to wait or to progress at a snail’s pace ; quick action is most 
essential”; and this sentiment was echoed by almost every 
other delegate who spoke on it. 

The Conference also adopted two other resolutions bearing 
directly on the Asian work of the I.L.O. One of these recalls 
the resolution concerning seafarers adopted by the New Delhi 
Conference in 1947, and requests the Governing Body “to 
consider the need for holding at an early date a tripartite 
maritime conference of Asian countries and other countries 
employing Asian seamen and to direct the Office to prepare 
a report on the conditions of employment of Asian seafarers ”. 
Considerable concern was expressed during the debate in the 
plenary session at the fact that no Asian countries had yet 
ratified the maritime Conventions adopted at Seattle ; a tri- 
partite conference to discuss the conditions of Asian seafarers 
would help to explain the difficulties which impeded ratifica- 
tion, and to suggest ways to meet them. One such difficulty, 
it was pointed out, was that the majority of Asian seamen were 
employed in non-Asian ships. The Conference felt, therefore, 
that in any such conference a departure should be made from 
the usual practice in respect of regional conferences, and that 
non-Asian countries employing Asian seamen should also be 
represented. 

The other resolution reiterates the resolution concerning 
the intensification of the Asian work of the Organisation 
adopted by the New Delhi Conference, and requests the 
Governing Body to give immediate consideration to such parts 
of that resolution as have not yet been fully implemented, and 
particularly to the constitution of an Asian Advisory Com- 
mittee ! and the establishment of a small co-ordinating secre- 
tariat to facilitate the implementation of the programme 
outlined in the resolution. 





1 At its 111th Session, held in Geneva in March 1950, the Governing 
Body decided that such a committee should be set up. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The debate on the Report of the Director-General, in 
which as many as forty-six speakers took part, gave the Con- 
ference an opportunity to discuss in broad terms the basic 
social and economic problems facing the Asian countries 
today and the order in which these should receive attention, 
the respective roles of national and international action in the 
urgent task of raising living standards in Asia in the light of 
these factors, and the immediate tasks awaiting the Organisa- 
tion in Asia. The Conference also heard, at its opening session, 
two inspiring addresses dealing largely with these subjects 
from Mr. Noel-Baker, United Kingdom Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, and Mr. Doidge, New Zealand 
Minister for External Affairs, both of whom specially visited 
the Conference. Referring specifically to the urgent need for 
economic development in Asia, Mr. Noel-Baker stated that 
“the great adventure of economic expansion by the joint 
action of East and West must dominate the coming years in 
Asia ”. Economic developments inevitably raised great social 
problems, in the satisfactory solution of which the Organisation 
could be of great practical help. Both Ministers, as well as 
the Government delegate of the Netherlands, who spoke later 
in the course of the debate on the Director-General’s Report, 
indicated that the most sympathetic consideration would be 
given by their respective Governments to any request made 
through the Organisation for special technical assistance which 
would help the Asian countries to raise the economic standards 
of their people. 

The debate revealed agreement among the delegates on 
the urgent need to increase production in Asia, to ensure that 
production increased faster than the increase in population, 
and to co-ordinate social and economic development so that 
each in turn lays the foundation for progress in respect of the 
other. A number of speakers emphasised the importance in 
this connection of a timely and adequate inflow of foreign 
capital and technical assistance. The Organisation’s funda- 
mental objective of promoting social justice, said one of the 
speakers, “ will be completely fulfilled only when it is able 
to persuade the people of the richer countries of the world 
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to share their prosperity with their unfortunate brethren 
of the poorer countries of Asia”. The recent assumption 
by the Organisation of new activities in the operational field 
was warmly welcomed, and in view of the fact that an adequate 
supply of trained personnel is the first requisite of any pro- 
gramme of economic development, the choice of the manpower 
field as the first priority was considered particularly appro- 
priate. Referring specifically to the type of assistance which 
the Asian countries would welcome from the Organisation, 
Mr. Reddy, Government delegate of India, stated, “ Conven- 
tions and Recommendations are necessary. So are the 
memoranda and the publications of the I.L.0. But these 
are not enough. The assistance and advice which the poorer 
countries of this region have a right to expect from the Organi- 
sation should be more direct and more tangible. Unless such 
assistance is forthcoming, the work of the I.L.O. will remain 
theoretical and divorced from the realities of the situation.” 
The hope was universally expressed that the Organisation’s 
programme of technical assistance for economic development 
would soon be implemented, and that particular attention 
would be paid to the urgent needs of Asian countries. 
Among the practical problems suggested by speakers for 
early consideration by the Organisation were housing, a living 
wage, income security, underemployment, the formulation of 
a uniform procedure for surveys in the various Asian countries 
of the manpower—skilled and semi-skilled—immediately 
needed for economic development, the planning and execution 
of surveys of agricultural labour with a view to securing 
internationally comparable data, and assistance in the develop- 
ment of handicraft and cottage industries. Throughout 
the debate one recurrent theme in all the speeches was the 
need for urgent positive action in Asia if frustration is to be 
avoided. The question was repeatedly asked: “ What does 
the Organisation propose to do for the Asian countries ? ” 
In his reply the Director-General came straight to this 
last question. “The I.L.0.”, he said, “has heard the cry 
of misery that rises from the throats of the millions of people 
of Asia, and it understands and it is prepared, within the 
limits of its resources, to meet the challenge.” But, he added : 


It is essential . . . that you appreciate that the I.L.O. is your 
Organisation and not simply an abstract institution. It is imperative 
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that you do not come to I.L.O. meetings and simply say or ask 
“What can the I.L.0. do about raising the standards of living of 
the people ? ” ; but rather that you come as responsible Members of 
the Organisation and direct the line that the I.L.O. should take in 
achieving its objectives. The I.L.O. does not live, work or function 
separately or apart from you. It is you! It is, therefore, your 
responsibility on a day-to-day basis to see to it that it formulates 
essential programmes and proceeds on a priority basis to meet the 
difficulties and urgencies which you deem essential. 


Outlining the concrete steps which the Organisation 
proposes to take in the future in respect of its activities in 
Asia, the Director-General expressed the hope that during 
the course of the year the expanded technical assistance 
programme of the United Nations, in which the I.L.0. would 
fully participate, would come into effect. On the basis of 
additional funds and co-ordinated programmes, it was hoped 
to expand the Organisation’s Asian technical training opera- 
tions, increase its field activities and centres, and thus play 
a direct and immediate role in the field in assisting Govern- 
ments with their plans for economic development. In the 
first instance, the I.L.O. would concentrate on the manpower 
field, and on the problem of technical and vocational training 
in particular. The present I.L.O. training centre in Asia would 
for the time being form the nucleus of the I.L.0.’s operational 
training programme for the region; but, as the programme 
expanded, it was intended that it should also be carried on 
through a number of different national centres. As this 
programme got firmly established and developed, it was 
hoped to expand the Organisation’s operational activities 
into other fields—employment organisation, agricultural labour 
and production, co-operatives and handicrafts, labour inspec- 
tion, industrial housing, industrial safety and health, statis- 
tics, social security, welfare and soon. Meanwhile the regular 
work of the Organisation in these fields would still be carried 
on and would be at the disposal of the Asian countries. 

Among the other subjects relating to its work in Asia 
which the Organisation would consider were further regional 
meetings of technical experts, such as that on labour inspection 
convened at Kandy in 1948, to deal with other urgent prob- 
lems ; greater attention to Asian conditions in the framing 
of Conventions and Recommendations ; more prominence to 
special developments in Asian countries in the studies and 
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publications of the Office ; the publication of I.L.O. studies in 
Asian languages ; and the establishment of a tripartite Asian 
Advisory Committee on the lines recommended by the Asian 
Regional Conference at New Delhi. 

Finally, the Director-General again emphasised : 


All these proposals are an earnest of our role in Asia. But that is 
only half the problem. I must repeat again, I am sorry to say, that 
the other half depends on you. We can provide the assistance and 
facilities I have outlined. We can give a greater voice to Asia in the 
councils of the I.L.0., but that alone will not solve your problems— 
that alone will not eliminate poverty and disease and ignorance, 
or increase productivity and replace social unrest and disorder with 
expanding prosperity and a healthy, vigorous, stable society. Our 
work must have your unrelenting and vigorous support. It must be 
integrated with your own positive efforts at home. . . . It is you 
—each of you—who have the direct responsibility for leadership 
in the social and labour field on the national plane—who must 
provide the driving force for this great co-operative enterprise in your 
own countries. This means that parallel action by States Members 
must keep pace with international action. The balance between 
the two and the co-ordination of the efforts of the two are essential 


to success. 


CONCLUSION 


When the work of the Conference is viewed in retrospect, 
one dominant note is seen to have characterised its proceed- 
ings—a sense of urgency and a keen realisation on the part 
of Governments, employers and workers alike that concrete 
steps must be taken, and taken quickly, to eliminate poverty 
and raise living standards in Asia if widespread social unrest 
and a sense of frustration among the long-suffering peoples 
of Asia are to be avoided. This determination to “get on 
with the job ” was reflected clearly in the remarkable willing- 
ness of all delegates to face facts however unpalatable, and 
to accept fair and constructive compromises in the public 
and international interest. A striking evidence of this new 
temper was the fact that the Conference was able to reach 
unanimous decisions on practically every point of an extremely 
complicated and technical agenda. 

The Conference also served to reveal to a remarkable 
extent the warmth with which the ideals and the work of the 
International Labour Organisation are cherished in Asia and 
the importance attached in Asia to the recent expansion of 
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its activities in the practical operational field, and to the 
technical assistance programme for economic development 
now being worked out by the United Nations and its specia- 
lised agencies. It was made clear that the Asian countries 
regard the Organisa‘ion as “one of the most effective instru- 
ments for the solution of the problems ” now facing them, 
and that they are ready and anxious today not only to share 
the privileges but also to accept the obligations attaching 
to membership in the Organisation. 

Equally remarkable was the emphasis the Conference 
placed on the principle of universality. Reference may be made 
to its concern, expressed when discussing the subjects of 
labour inspection and the organisation of employment services, 
that there should be no ground for any apprehension that 
regional conferences would be used for lowering the standards 
accepted by the International Labour Conference. The 
main objective of a regional conference, it was emphasised 
by one speaker, was to help the region to attain the general 
international standards and to concentrate attention on 
problems which have a peculiarly regional import. No less 
striking indications of the principle of universality on which 
the Organisation is based were the warm tributes paid by 
speakers to the care and consideration which the non-Asian 
employers’ and workers’ representatives on the Governing 
Body had invariably given to the interests of Asian employers 
and workers ; and the handsome way in which Mr. Master, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Conference, acknowledged 
“the wise guidance, advice and assistance” which the 
Conference had received from the delegates belonging to non- 
Asian countries. 

The Conference, as was pointed out by the Director- 
General, concluded its deliberations on a note of confidence 
and optimistic realism. The task of raising the social and 
living standards in Asia, as the Conference served to emphasise, 
is no easy one. But the sense of urgency the Conference 
brought to the task and the determination it showed in 
trying to formulate practical proposals for immediate action 
constitute a good augury for the future. 





Wage Policy in Greece 
by 


S. AGAPITIDES 


Secretary- General, Superior Reconstruction Council, 
Athens 


The wage situation in Greece during the German occupation 
was discussed in an article published in the Review a few years 
ago. In the following pages Professor Agapitides has kindly 
brought his study up to date with a description of the measures 
taken with regard to wages and salaries since the liberation 
of the country. After reviewing the general aspects of the problem, 
he analyses the various regulations adopted, whether by the 
Government or through collective bargaining, and brings out 
the trend towards the application of a more rational wage and 


price policy. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


is Greece, as in other countries, the problem of wages is 

linked up with the wider problem of employment, and it 
may be advisable first of all to examine the general relation- 
ship between the two. 


Population and Employment 


The annual rate of increase of the population stands 
above that of other European countries (1.3-1.5 per cent.), 
the birth rate being high (25-27 per mille) and the death rate 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, December 19465, 
p- 643-651: “The Inflation of the Cost of Living and Wages in Greece 
uring the German Occupation ”, by S. AGAprrmpEs. 
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comparatively low (11-14 per mille). It is estimated that 
by the end of 1949 the population of Greece had risen to 
about 7,960,000. Still more interesting from the employment 
standpoint is the fact that the proportion of persons of working 
age (fifteen to sixty years) also shows an upward trend ; the 
ratio of these age groups to the total population is expected 
to rise from 57.4 per cent. in 1940 and 61.4 per cent. in 1950 
to 63.3 per cent. in 1960 and 64.5 per cent. in 1970. This 
increase in the number of persons theoretically available for 
employment does not necessarily involve a corresponding 
increase in the number seeking work, mainly because of the 
reluctance of women to take employment in urban industry ; 
but the difference between the two rates is diminishing. 

Although the available manpower represents a relatively 
small part (38 to 40 per cent.) of the total population, the 
insufficient development of the country’s natural resources ! 
prevents full employment, and thus causes a lack of equili- 
brium between the demand for labour and the effective 
supply. This phenomenon, instead of resulting in large- 
scale chronic unemployment 2, leads chiefly to underemploy- 
ment, above all in the rural areas *, and to the existence of 
parasitic occupational groups in the towns.‘ 

While the lack of equilibrium on the employment market 
is general, the shortage of labour is particularly marked in 





1 Resulting in a very low national income. This has been, and continues 
to be, one of the lowest in Europe. The average income per head of the 
population was $90 in 1938 and $52.8 (1938 value) in 1947. Even after 
the completion in 1952-1953 of the recovery programme, carried out 
with aid given under the Marshall Plan, it is expected that income per head 
will y have reached the pre-war level owing to the extent to which 
reconstruction has been hampered by the rebellion. 


2 The number of applications registered at the employment offices 
(about 95,000 on 30 July 1949) does not show the exact number of unem- 
ployed, both because these offices are not distributed over the whole of 
Greece, and also because there is no strict supervision of their operation or 
of their statistical records. 


* It has been calculated that the work at present done in rural areas 
could in fact be done by 43 per cent. of the number actually engaged on it. 
Even an extension and intensification of agricultural production would 
not make it possible to employ more than 40 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, whereas the proportion now living in rural areas is 60 per cent. 
Only industrial development could absorb the country’s surplus manpower. 
Cf. Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS: 
Report of the F.A.O. Mission for Greece (Washington, D.C., March 1947). 

« The number of middlemen is larger than that of industrial workers : 
20.8 per cent. as against 18 per cent. of all workers. 
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regard to skilled workers. Owing to the lack of facilities for 
technical training, this shortage cannot be reduced ; indeed, 
it is being rendered more serious by the implementation of 
the national reconstruction programme, which has increased 
the demand for skilled labour. Temporary recourse has been 
had to foreign workers ; and on a long-term basis, technical 
education is being reorganised and arrangements for voca- 
tional guidance are being made. 

Furthermore, certain occupations (printers, dockers, bakery 
workers, etc.) have, at the urgent request of their members, 
been officially declared “closed ” or “ saturated ”, and access 
to them is restricted. The supply can no longer adjust itself 
to changes in the volume of demand, since those who hold 
the monopoly keep entries low in order to obtain a gradually 
rising wage level. 

Also, owing to the present wage policy, persons seeking 
jobs are attracted to employment in non-productive services 
rather than in industry, particularly where heavy work is 
involved. 


Effects of the War 


Recent events have further depressed an already un- 
favourable situation. The war and the enemy occupation 
destroyed much of the country’s natural wealth, dried up 
its sources of income and aggravated the poverty of the 
working class. 

After the war, despite the efforts of the Allies and the 
valuable aid they brought, recovery has been slow; and the 
rebellion, with its additional material damage and expense, 
has greatly hampered reconstruction. The money used in 
this struggle could have been better employed in reconstruc- 
tion ; instead, productive enterprise has become more and 
more disheartened as the struggle went on. 

The consequence has been a considerable fall in the national 
income, which amounted in 1947 to only 62.6 per cent., and 
in 1948 to 72.0 per cent., of its 1938 level ; the corresponding 
figures for income per head of the population were 59.6 and 
68.0 per cent. respectively. The effect on the position of the 
wage earners is evident, since they receive on an average 
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only 75 per cent. of their pre-war real wages, which were already 
insufficient for a normal standard of living.* 

The Government therefore had good reason to maintain, 
as it did in its first quarterly report to the United States 
Economic Co-operation Administration’, that the wage 
earners were bearing much of the burden of war and recon- 
struction and were consequently falling short of the necessary 
minimum standard of life. The decline in the purchasing 
power of wages which occurred during 1948 and 1949 although 
production increased shows clearly enough that the improve- 
ment in the economic situation is chiefly due to the sacrifices 
of the working class. 

Despite the mobilisation of many workers, the spread of 
underemployment and the growth of parasitic activities, a 
considerable number of workers are still totally unemployed, 
even though the employment index remains at its pre-war 
level. The reason lies largely in the appearance on the employ- 
ment market of a growing number of women, juveniles, old 
persons, etc., who seek to supplement the family income. 
Furthermore, refugees from the areas in rebel hands have 
flocked to the towns and flooded the employment market there. 
At one time their number reached 750,000, but many have 
now been repatriated, and the rest are as far as possible em- 
ployed on local projects, financed by a special budgetary appro- 
priation for relief works, provided out of Marshall Plan funds. 

With the end of the rebellion, it will no doubt be possible 
to speed up reconstruction ; but it will be necessary at the 
same time to find an occupation for the steady stream of 
demobilised personnel. A report of the Government to the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation states that 
the manpower available in Greece is sufficient for implementa- 
tion of the provisional programme, which will in turn provide 
new jobs for 291,000 persons at the end of the four-year 
period, that is, in 1952-1953. 





1 The difference between this 75 per cent. average and the figure of 
68 per cent. for income per head in relation to pre-war income is due to 
foreign aid, which expands the volume of purchasing power, with the 
wage earners obtaining their share. The pre-war wage of a Greek skilled 
worker was about one half that of a German worker, one third that of a 
Swiss, one quarter that of a French, and one fifth that of an American 
worker. 

2 The body, known as E.C.A., which was set up under the United States 
Economic Co-operation Act of 13 April 1948. 
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Wages and Prices 


Earnings, already low by reason of the circumstances 
described above, have been reduced still further by taxation 
and by market conditions. Indirect taxation, which bears 
most heavily on the wage earner, still remains the basic 
factor of the Greek fiscal system.1 The ratio of indirect to 
direct taxation is rather less than four to one. Total revenue 
from taxation amounted in 1947 to 26.4 per cent. of the 
national income; 20.9 per cent. of this was obtained from 
indirect, and 5.5 per cent. from direct taxation. Still, there 
has recently been a trend in favour of direct taxation; the 
total tax yield in 1948—22.3 per cent. of the national income— 
included 6.7 per cent. from direct taxation, and in the budget 
for 1949-1950 the proportion is still higher. At the same time, 
a large credit (634,000 million drachmae) goes to subsidise 
imports of necessary commodities, so as to prevent a rise in 
the cost of living. A large proportion of the yield of direct 
taxation comes from the tax on wages.? 

Furthermore, the increase of currency in circulation, 
combined with the shortage of goods and speculation, has led 


to a rapid rise in prices.* Successive wage adjustments have 
been made by ministerial decree or collective agreement, as 
described in more detail later, but wages always lag behind 
in the upward race. Indeed, the level of real wages is so low 





1 It has been computed that before the war the burden of taxation on 
the lowest income groups amounted to 40 per cent. of earnings. 


* The Greek tax on wages is not onerous. The current scheme (Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 942 of 1949) provides as follows : 

(a) a tax-free amount of 500,000 drachmae, regarded as the minimum for 
subsistence (roughly equivalent to the pre-war abatement of 1,500 
pre-war drachmae) ; 

(b) on earnings in excess of 500,000 drachmae, a tax varying from 1 to 
30 per cent. (before the war, a flat rate pe ype the class of worker 
was imposed—4 per cent. for public officials, etc., 5 per cent. for 
salaried employees of private establishments, 3 per cent. for wage 
earners). 

%’ The following table compares the index of the volume of currency 
in circulation and the cost-of-living index (1945 = 100) in recent years: 
Index of 


currency in Cost-of-living 
circulation index 


516.3 
936.5 
1,155.8 
1,350.0 
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that the workers can barely meet their simplest needs. They 
spend a very large proportion of their income on food, which is 
nevertheless inadequate. According to an enquiry undertaken 
by the Economic Co-operation Administration’s mission to 
Greece during the first half of 1949, 66.1 per cent. of a worker’s 
income is spent on food.1 The corresponding figure twenty 
years ago, according to a similar investigation by the Greek 
General Statistical Service in 1930, was 57.51 per cent. 

Defective diet (1,780 calories, provided mainly by cereals, 
chick-peas and other dried vegetables), insanitary housing and 
various psychological factors explain the low productivity of 
labour in Greece. The Ministry of Economic Affairs has 
estimated the fall in productivity since the war at 15 per cent. 
It is therefore not surprising that more workers were employed 
in 1948 than in 1938 (150,000 as against 135,000) even though 
industrial activity declined by 27 per cent. 

Moreover, as a very large proportion of earnings is spent 
on food, the purchasing power available for manufactured 
goods is small, and this acts as a brake on industrial produc- 
tion, with disastrous effects on employment and the wage level. 
The reduced purchasing power of the producers of agricultural 
goods for export has had similar repercussions. 

Low real wages do not necessarily mean low labour costs. 
There is a considerable gap between the two owing to various 
obligations placed on employers by present legislation. It is 
the total labour cost which affects the cost of production, and 
consequently also the internal price level and the power to 
compete on export markets. According to the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, this total constitutes a very high proportion 
of over-all costs of production, ranging from 15 to 60 per cent. 
according to industry, with an average of 30-35 per cent. 
The chief reason is the substantial increase in the charges 
met by employers as compared with the situation before the 
war, due partly to the inclusion of new items, such as holidays 
with pay and allowances for mobilised personnel, and partly 
to the rise in social insurance contributions and other existing 
items. A simple comparison between national income figures 





1 Rent, on the other hand, has fallen to a very small proportion of 
family expenditure owing to the present restriction limiting increases on 
wage earners’ rents to 1,500 per cent. of the basic figure, although the cost- 
of-living index in September 1949 stood at 28,600 (1938 = 100). 
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and the receipts of the various insurance institutions shows 
that social insurance took 2.34 per cent. of the total value of 
goods and services produced in 1948, as against 1.59 per cent. 
in 1938. 


The Rural Population 


The conditions of life of the peasants merit particular 
attention. The average family income was insufficient even 
before the war. Owing to chronic underemployment, it was 
some 25 per cent. below the minimum of subsistence; the 
difference was made up by remittances from family members 
who had gone abroad or to the towns, and often also by loans. 
The result of borrowing was a state of indebtedness for many 
farmers and the loss of part of their land, until the process was 
stopped by the Debt Regulation Law (Legislative Decree 
No. 677 of 1937). The poverty of the peasant class at that 
time is also clear from the following facts : income per head in 
rural areas was only one third of the corresponding figure in 
the towns ; 65 per cent. of the family income was spent on 
food (57.5 per cent. in the towns) ; and holdings were so small 
that many countrymen hired their services to the large land- 
owners at a very low wage. 

As was natural, the rural population suffered less than 
other classes during the occupation; but in the post-war 
period they went through some very hard times owing both 
to the wide gap between home and foreign prices, which 
weakened the competitive capacity of Greek products abroad, 
and to the disproportion between the prices of agricultural 
and industrial products, which caused a relative increase in 
the rural cost of living. The special index figure for rural 
consumption goods established by the Agricultural Bank of 
Greece stood at 40,700 in September 1949, when the Athens 
cost-of-living index was 28,600 (1938=100). 


Post-WAR RESEARCH 


The problems of employment, income and income distribu- 
tion, labour cost and cost of living were not the subject of 
detailed study in Greece in the pre-war years. The basic 
information in these fields was obtained from the general 
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population census and special censuses and estimates of the 
working population, such as the censuses of industrial and 
handicraft establishments in 1920 and 1930; from a number 
of ad hoe enquiries, such as that of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs regarding the living conditions of workers’ families 
(1939); from the annual economic reports issued by the 
Superior Economic Council and the Bank of Greece; and 
from the statistics of the insurance funds, in particular the 
Social Insurance Institution and the Public Employees’ 
Welfare Fund. ‘ 

At present, a greater effort is being made to face these 
problems in a scientific and practical way. Some of the 
more important investigations made with this end in view 
are noted below. 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (U.N.R.R.A.) Mission to Greece, seeking a solution for 
the problem of employment, made a special study in 1947. 
Taking as a basis the general census data for 1928 and 1940 
and various other factors, it estimated the proportion of urban 


to rural population (37.2 per cent. and 62.8 per cent. respec- 
tively in 1940), the average annual increase (2 per cent. in the 
towns, 1.23 per cent. in the rural areas), and the percentage 
of persons theoretically available for employment (38-40 per 
cent.). It found underemployment in the rural areas and 
parasitic trades in the towns; and it established forecasts 
regarding employment. 


Since 1947 a special committee, over which the Minister 
for Co-ordination presides, has enquired into the volume and 
composition of the national income and into investments. In 
a report published in February 1949, it has presented estimates 
of the national income in 1947, together with a tentative com- 
parison with 1938 on the basis of the estimate of national 
income made by the Economic Analysis Division of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Mission in 1947. In the absence of relevant 
income statistics, this report contains no classified information 
regarding the incomes of persons employed in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, etc. But figures could be computed for 
public employees and members of the liberal professions on 
the basis of public expenditure and taxation records ; analysis 
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showed that the share of these two groups in the national 
income was respectively 8.9 per cent. and 6.2 per cent. in 
1947, as against 6.0 per cent. and 5.8 per cent. in 1938, a rise 
that is not to be attributed to any improvement in remunera- 
tion. As regards public officials, the difference is due 
entirely to an increase in personnel, the total number having 
risen from 53,380 in 1938 to 84,300 in 1947, or by 58 per cent. 
as compared with the rise of 48 per cent. in their share of the 
national income. Thus the fall in their real earnings (37.4 per 
cent.) between 1938 and 1947 was sharper than the decrease 
in the national income. The number of professional workers, 
on the other hand, remained almost unchanged (33,000 in 
1947 ; 32,500 in 1938); the increase of 7 per cent. in their 
share of the national income represents a proportionate loss 
of earnings slightly less than the over-all decrease in the 
national income itself. 


A special study was undertaken by the Ministry of Labour 
with the object of assessing the income from wages in the 
various branches of production in 1947 and 1948.2 This 
investigation covered 294,546 wage earners belonging to 26 


insurance funds. The average daily wage, taking all cate- 
gories together, was found to be 15,181 drachmae. In this 
calculation, however, the number of days taken into account 
included days for which pay was drawn although no work 
was done (public holidays, annual paid holidays, etc.). The 
average wage per day effectively worked (total pay divided 
by number of days worked) was 18,501 drachmae. By 
applying to this average the cost-of-living index, excluding 
rent, for the first half of 1948 (the period covered by the 
enquiry), it is found that the average wage was equivalent 
to 53 drachmae at the 1938 value, and therefore stood at a 
little over 75 per cent. of the pre-war level of 68 drachmae 
(according to the statistics of the Social Insurance Institution, 
to which 70 per cent. of all urban wage earners belonged). 





1 There has been a similar, if not greater increase in the salaried per- 
sonnel of public corporations. 

2 It may also be observed that the Ministry of Reconstruction published 
in 1948 a study on agricultural income and reconstruction, in which it 
computed the income obtained from agriculture and stock-raising durin, 
the pre-war period, with a view to ascertaining the contribution whic 
farmers might make to the reconstruction of the countryside. 
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A special inter-party committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
was set up on 3 June 1949 to study the question of wages 
and salaries (private employees); to facilitate its work, a 
second committee was appointed in July 1949 by decision 
of the Prime Minister and the Minister for Co-ordination. 
In the course of this enquiry, a questionnaire was sent to 
the Ministries of Labour, Economic Affairs, Co-ordination 
and Agriculture and to the Bank of Greece ; the points covered 
were average wages during 1938, 1948 and 1949, output per 
worker, wage policy, the ratio of labour cost to cost of pro- 
duction, and the cost to employers of social insurance and 
welfare measures. 

The replies to the questionnaire showed, among other 
things, that the average wage for the 24 groups of workers 
covered by the enquiry was 89 drachmae in 1938, 22,500 
drachmae in 1948 and 24,701 drachmae in the first half of 
1949. Taking the pre-war general cost-of-living index as 
the basis for comparison, it thus appears that average real 
wages during 1948 and 1949 almost reached the pre-war 
level. But if it is borne in mind that 80 per cent. of the income 
of a working-class family is now spent on food and clothing, 


the price index for which is 20-25 per cent. above the general 
index, whereas rent now plays an extremely small part in 
the family budget, it may be concluded that the average 
wage in 1948 and in the first half of 1949 did not exceed 75-80 
per cent. of the pre-war level. 


Another investigation, undertaken during the first half 
of 1949 by the mission to Greece of the United States Economic 
Co-operation Administration with the aid of the Ministry of 
Labour, has given figures of the cost of living of certain 
typical groups of wage earners. This enquiry covered 500 
families with an average of 5.4 persons in each, of whom 
1.35 were in employment.' Of these families, 350 belonged 
to the metropolitan region of Athens-Piraeus and the remaining 
150 to four provincial cities—Salonica, Patras, Volos and 
Heraclion (Crete). 

The major part of total family expenditure (about 80 
per cent.) went either on food (66.1 per cent.), clothing (7.8 





1 This figure shows a higher proportion of economically active members 
of the family than the general average. 
3 
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per cent.) or household fuel (5.9 per cent.). Thus the aggregate 
amount spent on the purchase or preparation of food was 
72 per cent. Apart from bread, the diet of an ordinary Greek 
worker consists, according to this enquiry, of dried vegetables 
(27 per cent.), potatoes (16 per cent.), macaroni (14 per cent.), 
fish (18 per cent.), green vegetables (11 per cent.) meat (10 
per cent.) and certain other items (4 per cent.). 


Lastly, an interesting enquiry has been undertaken by 
the Reconstruction Council, in certain branches of economic 
activity, with a view to ascertaining for 1949 the relationship 
between normal wages and such charges on employers as 
social insurance contributions, allowances to mobilised per- 
sonnel, remuneration in kind, holidays with pay, bonuses on 
public holidays, etc. 

Contributions paid by employers sometimes equal 25 per 
cent. of wages. The obligation to continue payment of wages 
to personnel serving in the armed forces, who must not be 
dismissed, was extended to all employers and all mobilised 
personnel by Act No. 519 of 1945. The practice of annual 
holidays with pay was made general by the new Civil Code of 
1946 and by Act No. 539 of 1945; previously, only public 
officials, certain groups of salaried employees, and apprentices 
(under the pre-war collective agreements) enjoyed this right. 
Lastly, according to the general collective agreements now 
in force, employers are required to give all their employees 
with a year’s service one month’s salary or 25 days’ wages, 
as the case may be, at Christmas, and half a month’s salary 
or 15 days’ wages at Easter; employees with less than a 
year’s service receive a proportionate amount. 

The information obtained for the textile industry, for 
instance, shows that the additional charge on employers 
under the above heads, which before the war amounted 
to 5-15 per cent. of the total wage bill, had risen by 1949 
to 35-50 per cent. 


THE WAGE FIXING SYSTEM 


Until 1936 wages in Greece were determined by voluntary 
negotiation between employers and workers, without any 
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legal minimum. In these circumstances, with wages subject 
to the free play of supply and demand and to the arbitrary 
action of all-powerful employers, rates were inevitably low. 
Labour cost the undertakings less, but the workers’ conditions 
of life were bad. Very often, however, under pressure by the 
workers’ organisations—including direct action—the State 
stepped in and imposed a certain wage level, the classic instance 
being that introduced for the large group of tobacco workers. 

In 1936 a system of collective bargaining (Legislative 
Decree of 16 November 1935) and compulsory arbitration 
(Legislative Decree of 16 November 1935) was inaugurated. 
Employers and workers could now determine conditions of 
employment by collective agreement or submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration. The chief subject of negotiation was the 
fixing of wages. General agreements laid down a kind of 
minimum rate, which served as a basis for the conclusion of 
special agreements for the various occupational groups. 
Subsequent measures (Legislative Decrees Nos. 99 of 1936, 
547 and 866 of 1937, 1367 and 1435 of 1938) amended the 
basic legislation and provided for active State intervention in 
the conclusion and application of collective agreements. 

During the war and the period immediately following the 
liberation, collective bargaining was replaced by direct regu- 
lation by the State. During the period of enemy occupation, 
under Legislative Decree No. 310 of 1941, the Minister of 
Labour was authorised to regulate rates of pay by decrees, and 
he laid down a sliding scale of wages for adjusting them to 
fluctuations in the cost of living. In fact, however, owing to 
inflation, money wages quite failed to provide the workers 
with a sufficient income. Employers were accordingly required, 
under Legislative Decree No. 2019 of 1942 and other legisla- 
tion, to make their workers allowances in kind and even to 
feed them. 

After the liberation, the Ministers of Finance and Labour 
were authorised by Act No. 28 of 1944 to regulate wages by joint 
decision throughout the private sector of economic activity. 

In 1947 the system of collective bargaining was reintro- 
duced on the old lines.1 Some of the new agreements are 





1 As a result, the system of family allowances for salaried employees of 
—— undertakings, which had been introduced by collective agreements 
efore the war, was automatically restored. The cost is borne entirely by 
(footnote continued overleaf) 
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general, and their provisions serve as a basis for others of 
restricted scope. 

The first post-war collective agreements were four national 
agreements of N ovember-December 1947, and a large number 
of special agreements have been concluded since. The com- 
pulsory arbitration procedure was reintroduced at the same 
time. 

In regulating wages, the rates laid down in pre-war agree- 
ments have been taken as a general starting point, but are 
adjusted by means of coefficients varying inversely with the 
pre-war basic rate for the group in question; it has been 
necessary at the same time to fix new basic rates for workers 
whose wages were not regulated before the war, or whose 
pre-war remuneration is considered to have been too low. 

Nevertheless, reintroduction of the practice of collective 
bargaining has not involved abolition of the procedure intro- 
duced under Act No. 28 of 1944, which remains in force con- 
currently with subsequent legislation. The competent Ministers 
may therefore at any time make use of the powers conferred 
on them by the Act, either because they consider that an 
urgent case requires regulation, or because they wish to modify 
the method of determining wages, or again because they think 
it desirable to lay down a new general minimum below which 
future rates must not fall. Lastly, the ministerial decisions 
remain in force in respect of matters not covered by collective 
agreements, such as the special rate of pay for work on public 
holidays (time and three quarters). 


Effects of Post-War Policy 


A study of post-war wage policy for the private sector of 
the national economy reveals a number of favourable tenden- 
cies. Despite the big decrease in the national income as com- 
pared with before the war, and the resulting fall in the average 
wage, efforts are being made to secure to wage earners and the 
poorer salaried groups a level of real earnings equal to or even 
above the pre-war level. Next, social objectives are playing 





the undertakings actually employing personnel with family responsibilities, 
since there is no national scheme to spread these expenses over all undertak- 
ings. The General Confederation of Labour urges the extension of the 
family allowance scheme by establishment of a special fund. 
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a more and more important part in the determination of wages, 
and have led to the granting of family allowances, annual 
holidays with pay and other advantages. Also, the pre-war 
discrepancies between the higher and lower wage and salary 
groups, and between men’s and women’s wages in the different 
branches of activity, are tending to disappear. 

However, these advantages are undeniably offset by certain 
drawbacks. Thus no effort has yet been made to determine 
the workers’ minimum requirements with a view to estab- 
lishing what is a living wage. The pre-war collective agree- 
ments aimed at providing such a wage, but there was no 
previous calculation of necessary family expenditure ; and the 
wartime and post-war ministerial regulations were based on 
wage levels bearing no relation to the pre-war levels. At the 
time of the first post-war regulation, certain calculations were 
in fact made of the essential items of expenditure to be met 
out of wages, account being taken of the rations granted on 
food cards. Subsequent ministerial decisions merely granted 
increases (by applying a fixed percentage or a variable coeffi- 
cient) on existing rates, retaining the initial classification of 
the workers into very few groups. These adjustments failed 
to secure to the workers a purchasing power sufficient for 
subsistence, first of all because the distribution of food card 
rations diminished without a proportionate increase in the 
basic wage; secondly, because the coefficient for the adjustment 
of money wages was always smaller than the rate of increase 
in the price index; and thirdly, because the cost of living 
continued to rise between successive wage adjustments. It is 
true that, inevitably, further unofficial adjustments, direct or 
indirect, were made in the majority of cases, but these were 
not subject to any compulsory regulation and consequently 
remained sporadic and uneven. 

The collective agreements concluded in 1947 did not adopt 
the rates fixed by ministerial decision as their starting point. 
Their method was to multiply the lowest rates specified in 
pre-war agreements by a coefficient varying with the pre- 
war wage or salary group (basic pay plus allowances) corres- 
ponding to the group to which the worker belonged in 1947. 
A ministerial decision of 8 July 1949 increased the rates so 
obtained by 30 per cent. 

Further, the levels fixed by pre-war collective agreements, 
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on which the rates for the last two years have been based, 
were not uniform, since the agreements were concluded at 
various dates during the period 1936-1940, when the cost 
of living- was not always the same. Hence the post-war 
agreements, based as they are on a mere adjustment of previous 
levels, suffer from a like diversity. . 

The scheme now in force is, moreover, somewhat inflexible. 
The Monetary Commission which has been at work in Greece 
since 1946 as a result of the economic agreement concluded 
between Greece and the United Kingdom in January of that 
year, and which aims at counteracting inflation, finds it difficult 
to accede to demands for wage increases to meet the rises in 
the price level, although the Commission itself can hardly 
prevent such rises from occurring. Nevertheless, in the agree- 
ment regarding aid to Greece concluded with the United 
States on 22 June 1947, the Government has undertaken to 
apply a strict price-freezing policy and to seek a just balance 
between prices and wages. ~ 

The criteria for pay increases for salaried employees is 
seniority and not, as it should be, competence and output. 
There is on the whole a wide discrepancy between wages and 
salaries. The enquiries into wage earners’ incomes made by 
the Ministry of Labour in 1947 and 1948 show that the average 
pay received for a day’s work by the lowest grades of private 
salaried personnel (caretakers, etc.) is considerably higher 
than the average wage of.manual workers doing particularly 
strenuous work, such as miners and bakery workers. This 
contributes to the tendency of job seekers ‘to look for work 
preferably in salaried employment or domestic service. 
Furthermore, the products of undertakings paying high wages 
are relatively expensive and add to the cost of living of the 
working class in general. 

It may be concluded in brief that wage policy should be 
based on the following principles! : 


(a) Wages should be regulated exclusively by collective 
agreements, applied after scrutiny by the Government. — 


(6) Enquiries should be undertaken regarding the. ele- 
mentary needs of the workers, so that collective agreements 





1 These are in accordance with the views of the General Confederation 
of Labour and experts on social questions. 
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may fix a minimum living wage based on these needs, on 
aggregate national income, and on the type of work done, 


(c) The actual rate payable to each worker should be deter- 
mined by individual agreement, account being taken of the 
situation on the employment market, individual output and 
the economic situation of the undertaking. 

(a) Wage policy should be co-ordinated with price policy. 
With this object a regular commodity supply programme is 
required, together with systematic supervision of costs of 
production and profits, in which representatives of the workers 
should take part. 


THE MOVEMENT OF WAGES 


As already indicated, the regulations of a general cha- 
racter regarding wages and salaries which have been issued 
since the liberation have taken the form of joint ministerial 
decisions, on the one hand, and of collective agreements, 
on the other. The former may be summarised as follows : 


(a) The wage and salary schedules issued under the first 
post-liberation decisions of the Ministers of Finance and 
Labour were dated 25 November 1944 and 12 February 1945, 
and were effective from 11 November 1944 to 31 January 1945 
for wage earners and from 11 November 1944 to 31 March 1945 
for salaried employees. 

(6) Schedules dated 22 April and 19 May 1945 were in 
force from 1 February to 31 May 1945 for wage earners and 
from 1 April to 31 May 1945 for salaried employees. 

(c) A general increase of 35 per cent. was decided on 
11 June 1945 and applied from 1 June to 14 November of the 
same year. 

(d) Schedules issued on 16 and 20 November applied 
during the period 15-30 November 1945. 

(e) Regulations of 2 December 1945 were in force from 
1 December 1945 to 31 January 1946. 

(f{) Schedules issued on 8 February 1946 were effective 
from 1 February 1946 and remained in force until 20 Octo- 
ber 1947. 
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The rates fixed under the above ministerial decisions 
are shown in tables I and II. 

Owing to the lack of comparable data, indices of real 
wages and salaries using the pre-war rates as base could not be 
calculated. Those given in the second half of each table 
are therefore based on the November 1944 rates, which in 
terms of real wages and salaries were lower than the pre-war 


TABLE I. WAGE RATE SCHEDULES IN FORCE 
FROM 11 NOVEMBER 1944 To 20 OCTOBER 1947, 
AND INDICES SHOWING THE MOVEMENT OF REAL WAGES 





? oe. 1 Feb. to] 1 June | 15 Nov. 
31 May |to 14 Nov./to 30 Nov. 


31 Jan. 
1945 1945 1945 1945 








Daily wage rate in drachmae 





Men. 


Fad 
s 58 


cialised worker. . 
Unskilled worker. . 
Apprentice, class A‘ 
Apprentice, class B 


Women. 
Skilled worker. . . 
Semi-skilled worker . 240 
Unskilled worker. . 192 
Apprentice, class A 144 
Apprentice, class B 108 
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Index of real wages (November 1944=100) 
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Women. 
Skilled worker. . . 
Semi-skilled worker. 
Unskilled worker. . 
Apprentice, class A 
Apprentice, class B 
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__* Class A apprentices are those with two or more years’ employment, and class B, those 
with under two years. 
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TABLE Il. PAY SCHEDULES FOR SALARIED (PRIVATE) 

EMPLOYEES ' AND DOMESTIC EMPLOYEES IN FORCE 

FROM 11 NOVEMBER 1944 TO 20 OCTOBER 1947, 
AND INDICES SHOWING THE MOVEMENT OF REAL SALARIES 





11 Nov. 15 Nov. | 1 Dec. 1 Feb. 

oat 1944 to |!, Apr. toll June to!" to || 1945 to | 1946 to 

P 81 Mar. 1945", 1945 | 30 Nov. | 31 Jan. | 20 Oct. 
1945 1945 1946 1947 





Monthly salary in drachmae 





Private employees. 

Adults : 
Under 2 years’ service. . 
2-5 ‘ 

6-8 

9-12 

18-16 

17-20 

Over 20 





11,8138 
12,994 
14,175 
15,356 
16,5388 
17,719 
18,900 
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Minors : 

Aged 14-15 years . 
16-17 __,, 
18-21 ,, 


Domestic employees. 
Under 6 years’ service. 
6-10 ait 
11-15 % 
16-20 ‘a 
21-25 
26-30 ” 


9,450 
10, 682 
11,813 
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10,895 
11,840 
12,285 
18,230 
14,175 
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Index of real salary (November 1944= 100) 





Private employees. 
Adults : 

Under 2 years’ service. . 
2-5 « ° 
6-8 * 
9-12 * 
13-16 
17-20 
Over 20 


Minors : 
Aged 14-15 years . . 
— Leap 
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Domestic employees. 
Under 6 years’ service. . 
6-10 ° 
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* To the rates for salaried employees should be added a 10-25 per cent. family allowance. 
In undertakings employing less than five persons, the rates are reduced by 15 per cent. A separate 
schedule applies to scientific staff, bank employees and certain other categories. 
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figures. Hence the decline was even more marked than the 
above indices suggest. 

An entirely new scheme was introduced under two national 
agreements of 4 November 1947, concluded for a period of 
six months and applying, one to all wage earners and the 
other to all salaried employees. They were supplemented by 
two other national agreements on 1 December 1947. All 
these agreements were confirmed by Government Orders 
Nos. 927 and 999 of 5 November and 3 December 1947, effec- 
tive as from 20 October 1947. Despite their denunciation by 
the General Confederation of Labour, the provisions of these 
agreements were maintained in force by ministerial decisions 
until July 1949. The validity of a number of special agree- 
ments was similarly extended. 


TABLE III. DAILY WAGE RATES AT 20 OCTOBER 1947 
AND 15 MAY 1949, BY PRE-WAR WAGE GROUPS 


15 May 1949 





20 October 1947 





Pre-war wage group 


Minimum 
rate? 


Coefficient 
of increase * 


Minimum 
rate 


Coefficient 
of increase 





Men. 


Women 





Drachmae 


58 
59— 60 
61— 70 
71-— 80 
81— 90 
91-100 


101-110 
111-120 
121-130 


Apprentices (male). 


15— 24 
25— 34 
35— 44 
45— 54 
55— 57 


28-33 
34— 40 
41- 50 


Apprentices (female). 
15— 24 


25— 27 





Drachmae 


11,000 
11,400 
13,000 
14,500 
15,800 
17,000 
18,000 
19,000 
20,000 


3,000 
5,300 
7,500 
8,500 
0 


10,500 


,000 
,000 
,000 


3,000 
5,300 





190 
193-190 
200-186 
200-181 
197-176 
187-170 
187-164 
171-158 
163-154 


200-125 
212-156 
214-170 
189-157 
191-184 


250-212 
235-200 
220-180 


200-125 
212-196 





Drachmae 


14,300 
14,820 
16,900 
18,850 
20,540 


1 
4 
7 


11,700 
13,000 


3,900 
6,890 





278-221 
246-204 
248-239 


344-292 
371-315 
317-260 


260-162 
276-255 











* These rates applied only to the Athens-Piraeus area and Salonica, and were reduced by 
15 per cent. for the rest of the country, a reduction which was abolished as from 1 May 1949. 
Before the war the reduction for the various provinces ranged from 5 to 10 per cent. 

* The general cost-of-living index (1938 = 100) was 18,515 in October 1947 and 28,537 in 
May 1949 ; if rent is left out of account, the two figures are 20,880 and 32,429. 
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Finally, a joint ministerial decision, dated 8 July 1949 
and applicable as from 15 May 1949, introduced a 30 per cent. 
increase over the rates laid down in the collective agreements. 

The wage and salary adjustments made under the new 
scheme, and the coefficients of increase, are shown in tables 
III and IV. 


TABLE IV. MONTHLY SALARY RATES FOR PRIVATE EMPLOYEES 
AT 20 OCTOBER 1947 AND 15 MAy 1949, 
BY PRE-WAR SALARY GROUPS 





Pre-war salary group 


20 October 1947 


15 May 1949 





Minimum rate 


Coefficient 
of increase 


Minimum rate 


Coefficient 
of increase 





) 
8 
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3 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
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Drachmae 


125,000 
220,000 
250 ,000 
295 ,000 
325,000 
340,000 
350,000 
370,000 
385,000 
442,000 
506 ,000 
566 ,000 
620,000 
670,000 
680,000 
688 ,000 
711,000 


250-2092 
220-200 
208-192 
197-184 
191-181 
193-179 
184-175 
185-179 
183-175 
177-170 
168-163 
162-157 
155-151 
149-146 
148-145 
146-143 
142-139 


Drachmae 


162,500 
286 ,000 
325,000 


325-260 
286-260 
270-250 
256-239 
248-235 
251-233 
239-227 
240-233 
238-227 
230-221 
218-212 
211-204 
201-196 
194-190 
192-188 
190-186 
185-181 


169-166 
157-155 
147-144 
139-138 
142-139 
125-124 
120-118 


130-128 
121-119 
113-111 
107-106 
109-107 
96— 95 
92— 91 


781,000 
845,000 
905,000 
965 ,000 
1,088 ,000 
1,200,000 
1,368 ,000 
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The tables show that—except in the case of women wage 
earners, whose basic rates were increased by 1,000 drachmae 
before applying the 30 per cent. increase in May 1949—the 
coefficients of increase for both wages and salaries did not 
match the increase in the cost of living (leaving rent out 
of account), and even less in May 1949 than in October 1947. 
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Principal Features of the Regulations 


Owing to the rapid and steady rise in the price level, there 
have been repeated adjustments in the minimum rates of 
wages fixed by law or collective agreement. Since the begin- 
ning of 1946, however, the intervals between successive adjust- 
ments have been longer owing to the slower rise in the cost-of- 
living index and to the wage-freezing policy which tended to 
counteract this rise. Nevertheless, the cost of living has 
continued to rise, leading to two fresh general adjustments of 
minimum wage and salary rates in 1947 and 1949. 

To a greater or less extent, each new adjustment merely 
confirmed the minima actually being paid, since under the 
pressure of circumstances the employers had already supple- 
mented the official rates by the grant of substantial allowances 
in cash or in kind. It is characteristic that nearly all the 
official increases were made retroactive, in order that workers 
who had not yet succeeded in obtaining an effective improve- 
ment might benefit. For the same reason, employers were 
also at one time required to pay any wage arrears on the basis 
of the new minimum rates; but this rule, imposed towards 
the end of 1945, was not kept in force for long because it was 
regarded as likely to undermine confidence in the currency. 
From time to time, regulations applying to certain groups of 
workers were issued, by joint ministerial decision, between 
two successive general adjustments. 

As a rule, the decisions or agreements laid down minimum 
rates, which could be exceeded under individual contracts. 
The joint decisions of the Ministers of Finance and Labour in 
1945 and 1946 were, however, exceptions to this rule, for they 
laid down compulsory rates, any deviation from which was 
declared illegal.1 This measure was motivated by the twofold 
desire to ensure payment of a minimum living wage and at 
the same time to keep costs of production steady by stabilising 
rates of pay ; but it was soon considered socially and econo- 
mically harmful, and was consequently superseded by the 
usual system of fixing minimum rates. 





1 These decisions even included a general maximum rate which could 
in no case be exceeded, but the Council of State (Orders Nos. 382 of 1948, 
852 of 1949 and 1395 of 1949) decided that such a measure was in excess of 
the powers conferred by Act No. 28 of 1944. 
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Since the autumn of 1947, there has been a radical change 
in wage fixing methods and a return to the system of collective 
agreements which fix minimum rates for the different groups 
of workers on the basis of pre-war data. Hence the impossi- 
bility of comparing the official rates for the immediate post-war 
years with those subsequently established. 

The average real wage level established by official decision 
or by collective agreement is below that prevailing before the 
war ; but failing the necessary statistical data, the difference 
cannot be exactly known. It should be borne in mind that 
with a steadily rising cost of living and lengthening intervals 
between wage adjustments, the fall in real wages is aggravated. 
The indices of real wages and salaries shown in tables I and IT 
refer only to the month in which each successive regulation 
took place. On the other hand, employers have often granted 
voluntary increases, but these are neither uniform nor general 
and their movement cannot be systematically followed. 

The introduction of the 30 per cent. increase under the 
ministerial decision of July 1949 was not only insufficient to 
offset the fall in the real wage level resulting from the sharper 
rise in prices ; it was in a sense not a new measure at all, since 
it merely gave binding force to a provision of collective agree- 
ments requiring the payment of a bonus with a view to pro- 
moting an improvement in the quality or quantity of output.' 
Such bonuses had already been granted to various groups of 
workers since the conclusion of the 1947 agreements. As the 
preamble to the joint decision in question indicated, this measure 
therefore only made the bonus general, based on the contri- 
bution of employed persons to higher industrial output. In 
all cases where the bonus had already been given in full or 
in part, the decision merely called for a supplementary pay- 
ment to bring the total increase up to 30 per cent. The increase 
is payable also under collective agreements for particular 
branches of activity and under arbitration awards. Ministerial 





1 A 30 per cent. bonus for improvement in quality or quantity of output 
was laid down in the earliest joint ministerial decisions, for instance, that of 
November 1945. Abolition of this difference, and provision for the same 
rates for all workers without regard to output, was considered likely to 
cause a decrease in productivity. This argument is however not valid. for 
the collective agreements permit payments in excess of the minimum rates 
in case of higher output. estimated that a substantial proportion of the 
workers receive rates of pay in excess of the official minima. 
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decisions applying the same increase to certain groups of 
workers not covered by collective agreements were issued at 
the same time. 

The workers have not been satisfied with this measure, 
since in so far as it had any real effect it covered only half the 
rise shown by the cost-of-living index during the preceding 
two years. Consequently in December 1949, hardly five 
months after the grant of the increase, there was pressure for 
a fresh adjustment, supported by strikes. In addition to 
arguments based on the lag between prices and wages, the 
General Confederation of Labour invoked in support of its 
claim the increase in industrial activity (the index figure stood 
at 70 for the second half of 1947 and at over 90 two years 
later). In reply, representatives of the Employers’ Association 
informed the Prime Minister that the workers’ wages were in 
fact higher than they appeared, since holidays with pay, 
bonuses for public holidays, etc., should be taken into account, 
and that profits were regulated by law. These factors, they 
said, should be borne in mind in any further wage adjustment. 

Although the average level of real wages is below that 
prevailing before the war, the rates for unskilled workers, 
apprentices and women are as high, if not higher. The reason 
is clearly the desire to provide a minimum living wage, a 
policy which has tended to reduce the differentials between 
higher and lower wage levels and between the wages of men 
and of women. 

Before the war, the ratio between the highest and lowest 
rates was 30 to 1 for salaried employees and 9 to 1 for wage 
earners ; these figures subsequently fell to 2 to 1 and 4.5 to 1 
respectively, but had risen again to 11 to 1 and 7 to 1 by the 
end of 1947. 

The pre-war remuneration of women salaried employees 
was 80 per cent. of that of men, whereas after the war there was 
at first absolute equality ; similarly, the pre-war difference 
between the wages of men and women wage earners has been 
considerably reduced. Despite the higher coefficients of 
increase for the lowest rates, the reintroduction of collective 
bargaining has widened the difference between men’s and 
women’s wages and again differentiated their salaries, 
though a net over-all improvement may be observed ; in 1947 
women salaried employees were receiving 82-90 per cent. of 
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the rates paid to men, as against 78-85 per cent. before the 
war. A further improvement in this regard was made in May 
1949, on introduction of the 30 per cent. increase, since the 
basic rates for women wage earners (those of 1947) were raised 
by 1,000 drachmae before applying the increase ; women’s 
minimum rates in 1949 consequently stood at 73 per cent. of 
men’s rates, as against 63 per cent. before the war. 

The wages actually paid naturally differ from the rates 
laid down by ministerial decision or collective agreement, 
which are minima only. The following are the average wages 
paid in recent years in a number of large undertakings in 
Athens, the personnel of which are insured with the Social 


Insurance Institution : 


Pay Value in 
Year in drachmae 1938 drachmae Index 


1938 68 68 100 
1947 11,680 57 84 
1948 17,826 59 86 
1949 (April) 19,200 59 86 


Average wages during the last three years have thus been 
in the neighbourhood of 85 per cent. of the pre-war level. 
The difference between this figure and the 75 per cent. pre- 
viously indicated as the real wage index is due to the fact that 
the post-war figures in the above table are based only on large 
undertakings in Athens, which pay relatively high wages, 
whereas the average for 1938 covers all undertakings through- 
out Greece affiliated with the Social Insurance Institution.! 

It might be added that some groups of wage earners profit 
from the privileged position they enjoy on the employment 
market owing to the fact that their occupations have been 
declared closed or saturated.2 They exert pressure on 
employers and even on the State, and succeed in obtaining 
not only high real wages but even high official rates. These 
groups include printers, as well as the Piraeus dockers, who 
have obtained a short working day as well as high wages, 
and can thus earn two or more days’ pay in twenty-four 
hours ; the result is a manifest disproportion between their 
earnings and those of most other workers. 





1 According to the statistics of the Institution, the average — of 


persons insured at its provincial branches does not exceed two of 


the corresponding average in Athens. 
* See above, p. 244. 
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SALARIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


The effect of the enemy occupation on the public ser- 
vices was deplorable. In the first place, the personnel of 
these services and of public corporations was greatly increased, 
although actual government activity naturally diminished. 
The chief reason for the engagement of additional personnel 
lay in the desire to absorb as many unemployed as possible 
—in fact, this policy differed little from one of unemployment 
relief. Secondly, the output of the public services fell off, 
chiefly owing to the hard conditions of life, the absence of a 
number of high officials, and sabotage for patriotic reasons, 
as well as to the diversionary activity of persons secretly in 
the employ of the enemy which finally rendered the operation 
of government impossible. 

The real earnings of public employees fell very low. The 
successive salary increases, the adjustment of the basic rate 
to the cost of certain essential goods, and the payment of 
salaries at very short intervals did not avail to keep real 
earnings at an acceptable level. Average real remuneration 
in June 1941 was only 50 per cent. of the pre-war level, falling 
to 30 per cent. in September 1941, 12 per cent. in March 1942, 
10 per cent. in January 1944 and only 3 per cent. in June 1944. 

In these circumstances the task. of the Government and of 
the Allied services after the liberation was very arduous; 
efforts were indeed made, but without much success. 

As regards the number of personnel, the reforms were of 
two main kinds.’ First, Constitutional Act No. 59 of 1945 
abolished all posts created during the occupation, dismissed 
their occupants and annulled promotions made during the 
same period ; this action, together with a voluntary super- 
annuation scheme, induced a number of malcontents to leave 
the service. Secondly, the Government promised the United 
States Mission in 1947 to reduce the number of public officials 
by 15,000 through dismissal of all supernumerary personnel. 

Nevertheless, the vacancies obtained under Act No. 59 were 
soon filled by fresh appointments, and the attempt to reduce 





1 From this point of view, the purge of the public services by dismissal 
of persons with unpatriotic war records did not have any great effect. 
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the total strength did not have the expected results because 
the extension of Government activity in certain fields (food 
supply, social assistance, reconstruction, etc.) involved the 
fresh appointment of supernumerary employees. The total 
number of established officials has indeed increased since the 
war, as the following table shows, although a downward 
tendency prevailed in 1948 and 1949. 


End of year No. of established officials 


1938 52,920 
1944 61,062 
1945 58,872 
1946 62,839 
1947 65,591 
1948 63,951 
1949 (30 September) 60,231 


The 14 per cent. increase in personnel between 1938 and 
1949 must be replaced by a much larger figure—43.5 per cent.— 
if supernumeraries and persons employed on a daily basis are 
included. Their number rose from 459 in 1938 to 16,350 in 
1949, bringing the over-all total to 76,581. 


The reduction in 1948 and 1949 was obtained mainly by 
leaving the vacated posts empty. This course has been fully 
supported by the organisation of public officials ; and it was 
under pressure from that body that the Government decided 
in October 1949 to make no new appointments for six months, 
in order to facilitate the improvement in the financial situation 
of existing officials, whose low standard of pay has been due 
chiefly to their excessive number. 

The output of the public services has considerably improved 
during the last five years: a sense of participation in the 
recovery of a liberated though sorely tried country and satisfac- 
tion at the return to regular application of the law and at 
the improvement in conditions of life are no doubt the principal 
causes. An effort has also been made to secure uniform 
status for public officials by a rational reorganisation of the 
whole system of administration. A committee of high officials 
was appointed under Legislative Decree No. 342 of 1947 and 
was able to produce a scheme in 1948; this was carefully 
examined by an inter-party committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and after some modification by the Government it 
became law as Act No. 136 of 1949. For the reform of the 

4 
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public services the Government intends to set up a special 
agency and to draw on the experience of competent advisers 
in the United States Mission. 

As regards the salaries of public employees, an Act of 1944 
conferred certain powers on the Minister of Finance which 
enabled him to issue the following measures : 


(a) decision of 14 November 1944 on the provisional 
regulation of salaries ; 


(b) decisions of 27 June 1945 and 28 January 1946 on 
the remuneration of Ministers and public officials ; 


(c) decision of 22 September 1947 on the fixing of public 
officials’ salaries and on maximum limits for the supplemen- 
tary remuneration of civil and military officials ; 


(d) decision of 5 July 1949 granting a 30 per cent. salary 
allowance to public employees, etc. 


Each of these measures was extended to the personnel of 
public corporations, to whom the salary schedules for public 


officials as a rule apply.? 

Table V shows the rates of salary for the various grades 
of public officials established or adjusted in accordance with 
these decisions, in comparison with the basic pre-war rates. 

As appears clearly from the table, the differences between 
higher and lower grades have been reduced. The salary ratio 
between a director-general and a junior messenger, at one time 
more than 10 to 1, has fluctuated since the war from 2 to a 
little over 3 to 1; as between a director-general and a junior 
clerk the ratio, formerly 5.5 to 1, has recently stood between 
1.8 and 2.5 to 1. The tendency to increase the differences as 
new scales are introduced has not been strong. 

Taking the Bank of Greece cost-of-living index as a basis, 
the indices of real salary rates given in table VI are obtained. 
They show that post-war real earnings are definitely below 
the pre-war level, owing mainly to general financial difficulties. 





1 But according to a ministerial decision of 29 September 1949, the 
maximum rates for the personnel of public corporations are to be regarded 
as absolute limits, fixed with reference to the financial position of the 
employing corporation and to local conditions of life. 
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SALARY SCHEDULES FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS ! 


FROM NOVEMBER 1944 TO JULY 1949, BY GRADES 
(Monthly rate in drachmae) 





Pre- 
war * 


Nov. 
1944 


June 
1945 


Jan. 
1946 


Sept. 
1947 


July 
1949 





Chief of service, 
class A 

Chief of service, 
class B 

Senior member of 








-| 9,020 
-| 7,150 
-| 6,424 


5,720 
4,480 


4,180 
3,546 


| 3,036 


2,398 


-| 2,090 


1,650 
1,980 
1,485 
1,320 
1,100 

880 








23 ,000 
20,000 
19,000 


17,000 
16,000 


14,500 
13,000 
12,500 
11,000 
10,000 
9,000 
10,000 
9,500 
9,000 
8,500 
8,000 








750,000 
600,000 
550,000 


500,000 
470,000 


430,000 
385,000 
375,000 
360,000 
320,000 
300 ,000 
320,000 
300 ,000 
280,000 
260,000 
240,000 





975,000 
780,000 
715,000 


650,000 
585,000 


559 ,000 
500,500 
487,500 
468 ,000 
416,000 
390 ,000 
416,000 
390 ,000 
364,000 
338 ,000 
312,000 








} Excluding members of the armed forces. 


* A 10 per cent. allowance to meet the higher cost of living in towns was added to the pre- 
war rates. It was abolished after the war, but a 15 per cent. allowance is now paid to personnel 
stationed in the “ exposed ” regions (northern Greece) and in the new province of Dodecanese. 


TABLE VI. 


MOVEMENT OF REAL SALARIES OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


FROM NOVEMBER 1944 TO JULY 1949, BY GRADES 
(1938 = 100) 





Grade 


Nov. 
1944 


Jan. 
1945 


Sept. 
1947 





Secretary-general or 


Chief of service, class 
class 





director-general. . . 
Director, class A... 
és class B... 


99 
Senior member of ser- 





A 
B 
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Efforts have been made to secure a gradual improvement, but 
real salaries declined again in 1949, since the 30 per cent. 
increase offset only half the rise in the cost of living. 

The minor personnel of the public services, however, have 
had a more adequate adjustment of real earnings, and their 
standard of living has been maintained or even improved. 
It is considered that the pre-war salaries of these grades were 
far from providing them with the necessary minimum. The 
average salary for all grades, corresponding roughly to that 
of a class A secretary, after varying between 23 and 61 per 
cent. of the pre-war level, is now at a level of 50.5 per cent. If, 
however, the item for rent in the cost-of-living index is left 
out of account, the average real salary is only 43.6 per cent. 
of the pre-war figure. 

In the period immediately preceding each new adjustment 
the decrease was much greater than the above table would 
suggest, particularly if it was not offset by indirect advantages 
(such as fortnightly payments) or allowances in kind. For 
instance, some articles are now being distributed to public 
employees at cost price. 

On the other hand it should be borne in mind that there 
have been special increases for certain classes of public em- 
ployees (judges, technicians, etc.), introduced either by apply- 
ing a higher coefficient (in 1944), or by taking a higher salary 
scale as basis (in 1945, 1946 and 1947), or by a combination 
of these two methods (in 1948 and 1949). The aim has been 
to re-establish part of the pre-war difference between the 
salaries of administrative personnel and of the classes in 
question. 

Furthermore, public employees are entitled to certain 
allowances in addition to their basic salary, in particular, the 
following : (a) family allowances, ranging from 10 to 25 per 
cent. of salary and payable in respect of the wife, sons up to 
the age of seventeen years and daughters up to eighteen 
years, provided they have no other income; these did not 
exist before the war, but were introduced during the occupa- 
tion’; (b) a seniority increment, ranging from 5 to 25 per 
cent. of the basic salary. There are also special allowances 





1 Under the 1944 regulations, pete and brothers and sisters could 


also be treated as dependants on fulfilment of certain conditions. 
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in respect of certain stations (northern Greece) or types of 
employment (treasury officials). 

The total addition to the basic salary obtained from all 
these sources averages 19 per cent., so that average real 
earnings stand at 51.9 per cent., instead of 43.6 per cent. of 
the pre-war figure. 

Apart from this regular remuneration, public employees 
also in some cases receive overtime pay, fees for attending 
meetings of committees, or allowances for filling more than 
one post. Possibilities of this sort are, however, restricted by 
legislation or ministerial decision, and do not in practice 
represent any considerable permanent advantage for most 
public employees ; they cannot be regarded as affecting the 
above average. 

In the budget for the financial year 1949-50, credits for 
supplementary remuneration of all sorts amounted to 81,616 
million drachmae, representing an average addition of 12.3 
per cent. to the total of normal salaries (664,300 million 
drachmae).* 

The new regulations regarding the status and conditions 
of employment of public officials, which are to come into 
force six months after publication in November 1949, include 
the following innovations : 


(a) Possible grant of an allowance after a period of service 
in a given grade exceeding the normal period required for pro- 
motion. 


(6) Long-service allowances ranging from 10 to 40 per 
cent. of the basic salary. 


(c) Family allowances equal to 10 per cent. of the basic 
salary for each dependant (wife and children under age). 


(d) Prohibition (effective from January 1950) of any claim 
to additional remuneration or allowance, for services rendered 
inside Greece, exceeding an amount equal to the annual basic 
salary (the practice of holding more than one paid post is in 
principle prohibited). 





1 The combined credit for salaries and pensions in the 1949-50 budget 
stands at 38.9 per cent. of all expenditure (29.2 per cent. for salaries, 9.7 per 
cent. for pensions), and at 58 per cent. of revenue from local sources. 
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(e) Provision for the grant of certain bonuses to estab- 
lished public officialsk—a month’s salary at Christmas, half a 
month’s salary at Easter, and half a month’s salary when the 
annual leave is taken. 


Taken as a whole, there is no relationship between the 
remuneration of public and of private salaried employees. 
There was inequality already before the war; but the new 
regulations of 1947 and 1949 have confirmed and accentuated 
it, since the salaries of high officials and grades immediately 
below them amount to only 60-70 per cent. of the lowest 
salaries payable to private employees, with whom they had 
stood on an equal footing before the war. The possibility of 
extra pay for additional work, not exceeding 100 per cent. of 
the normal salary, in practice confers an advantage on only 
a small number of public employees, whereas the salaries of 
private employees can be more easily raised, directly or in- 
directly, above the rates laid down in collective agreements. 
This inequality—most pronounced as regards the higher and 
medium salary groups—is immediately evident from the 
ratio between the highest and lowest salary rates, which now 
stands at 11 to 1 for private salaried employees and at only 
3 to 1 for public employees, as against 10.2 to 1 before the war. 

The low rates of pay of public employees not only prevent 
them from maintaining a standard of life worthy of their 
position, but oblige them to seek work outside the public 
service, in industry, commerce or the professions, at the very 
time when national reconstruction requires the aid of capable 
men and women entirely devoted to their duty. 





1In the earliest post-war regulations regarding salaries in the public 
service and the wage level in general, provision was made for equivalent 
rates, and Act No. 28 of 1944 even stated that no employed person might 
receive pay in excess of the Prime Minister’s salary. A few months later, 
however, the differences which existed before the war had returned, and they 
have since continually increased. As regards the absolute maximum, Legis- 
lative Decree No. 1025 of 1946 states that the allowances received by @ 
public or private employee (not his total earnings, i.e., basic salary plus 
allowances) shall in no case exceed the maximum placed on the total remu- 
neration of the Prime Minister. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing pages will have shown that inadequate 
industrial equipment, the disequilibrium between the demand 
for labour and its supply, and ineffective Government policy 
all contribute to keeping the wage level too low. This unsatis- 
factory situation has been aggravated by the war and by the 
special conditions of the post-war period. 

Further, the lack of adequate statistical data prevents 
exact calculation of the workers’ average income. However, 
appreciable efforts have recently been made to overcome this 
difficulty, and the results obtained have been drawn on in the 
present study. 

Wage policy has been repeatedly modified in the past 
fifteen years, but an efficient system has not yet been intro- 
duced. Nevertheless, there are signs of a trend towards more 
rational methods of wage fixing, co-ordinated with price 
policy and supported by the workers themselves. 

The inflation of the post-war period has necessitated 
frequent wage adjustments, but these have not enabled most 
groups of workers to retain their pre-war wage level ; and the 
continuous rise in prices has reduced real earnings. Before 
each fresh official wage adjustment, some undertakings have 
consequently given direct and indirect increases over the legal 
rates. It is, however, impossible to produce an index showing 
the wages actually paid, since these unofficial increases are 
neither uniform nor general. 

Lastly, the position of public employees is particularly 
unfavourable owing to their excessive number, public financial 
difficulties, and the fact that their salaries cannot be adjusted 
to fluctuations in the cost of living as flexibly as those of 
private employees. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Social Security in Agriculture: II’ 


SocrtAL SECURITY FOR AGRICULTURAL TENANTS 


Before passing from the social security problems of persons 
working for the account of another to those of persons working for 
their own account, it is desirable to consider the situation of certain 
types of workers who occupy an intermediate status. In industry, 
most workers are readily classifiable either as employees or as inde- 
pendent workers, although some borderline categories do exist. The 
situation is quite different, however, in agriculture. This presents 
various troublesome problems in designing social security measures 
for the agricultural population. 

Unlike industrial production, the primary capital item in agri- 
cultural production, namely, land, is often leased from its owner 
by the worker. The relation between landowners and many workers 
in agriculture, therefore, more nearly resembles that between lessor 
and lessee than that between employer and employee. As is well 
known, the exact nature of this relationship varies widely among 
different agricultural workers. The ambiguity in the status of many 
agricultural workers introduces a new element in social security 
planning which is infrequently encountered in schemes for urban 
labour. 

A variety of different types of workers are grouped between the 
independent owner-operator of a farm, on the one hand, and the 
wage-earning agricultural employee proper, on the other. Several 
distinct categories are often found even within a single country. 
As among countries, variations in agricultural structure lead to 
such diversity as to preclude, in some cases, all comparability of 
status. Some of these differences are due to century-old land 
tenure customs and laws ; others reflect the prevailing distribution 
of land ownership ; and yet others are attributable to the current 
preferences of workers and owners. 





1 For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXI, No. 2, February 1950, pp. 153-178. 
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In some cases, the sole legal relationship between the landlord 
and the actual cultivator of the land is that implicit in the lease 
itself, and the tenant pays a fixed cash rent for use of the land. 
Under such a type of lease, the tenant may supply his own tools 
and seed and work the land according to his own judgment, and 
he retains the proceeds from the sale of his crops minus his cash rent 
and the other costs. This arrangement can mean a great deal of 
independence for the worker, although it may apply to lessees of 
very small plots of ground as well as to large renters. In other 
situations, all the above characteristics may obtain except that the 
rent is set at a specified share of the crop rather than as a fixed 
amount. This latter arrangement may also apply to either small or 
large plots of ground. 

The independence of the worker is probably less in those cases 
where the landlord furnishes some or all of the tools or seed or 
fertiliser required. It is definitely narrowed still more when the 
cultivation is performed in accordance with the landlord’s general 
or specific instructions. In some cases, the tenant may work on 
two different plots of ground belonging to the landlord—one from 
which he retains all or part of the proceeds and the other from which 
he retains none of the proceeds. 

The different arrangements noted may operate under short-term 
year-to-year leases, or they may be on a long-term or even a life- 
time basis. 

The manifold types of economic relations to which these different 
land tenure arrangements may lead are obvious. The multiplicity 
of names characterising different types of agricultural workers in 
different countries illustrates how numerous the categories are. 
Some types of relationships between the owners and the cultivators 
of land are peculiar to one or a few countries, and translation of the 
names designating the categories of workers concerned from one 
language into another may be very difficult. The diversity of land 
tenure patterns means that details of plans for social security cover- 
age of tenants cannot be the same from country to country, but 
must be adapted to the particular circumstances of each. 


Nature of Protection Required 


The status of some tenants is such that their social security needs 
are similar to or identical with those of owner-operators of farms or 
of self-employed workers in general. They are, in essence, conducting 
@ business venture. The most important threat to their security is 
the danger that the business will not produce an adequate net 
return or profit. Prominent among contingencies which may cause 
this threat to materialise are crop failures and declining markets. 
Tenants of this kind need the same social security protection as is 
provided for other self-employed workers in agriculture. 

In contrast, there are also a very large number of tenants who 
need and should receive the same type of protection as is provided 
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for rural employees. Their economic status as well as their relation 
to the principal proprietor of the land are often, in actual fact, 
little different from the situation of so-called wage-paid labourers, 
Not necessarily universal, but very common characteristics of these 
tenants are low income and low standards of living ; small area of 
land cultivated ; provision by the proprietor of numerous tools and 
part or all of the seed or fertiliser required ; close supervision by 
the proprietor of work performed ; and remuneration of the tenant 
on a share basis. 

When all or most of these elements are present, it is very likely 
that the economic status of the workers concerned does not differ 
essentially from that of wage earners. By the same token they 
have much the same insecurity as regards income and health as do 
agricultural employees. Ill-health, employment injury, invalidity, 
superannuation, death, unemployment or family charges may 
threaten their standard of living and that of their family to the 
same degree as for wage earners. Sound social policy would appear 
to dictate that this class of tenants, by whatever name they may be 
designated, should be assimilated to the status of employees for 
social security purposes and should be given the same protection. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that, in the agricultural 
economies of some countries, the occupational status of particular 
individuals does not remain fixed. In the first place, some indivi- 
duals change their status within a single year and from year to 
year. Thus, during some months of the year they may sell their 
services for wages at neighbouring farms or even in urban employ- 
ment ; but during the remainder of the year they work as tenants. 
This practice constitutes an additional reason for the assimilation 
of certain classes of tenants to the employee category, since only 
thus can their work history in different occupations be wholly 
consecutive. It also emphasises the desirability of unifying to 
the greatest possible extent the social security scheme of the 
country. 

In the second place, a familiar pattern in some countries is the 
long-term progression of agricultural workers during their life 
through the successive stages of employee, tenant, and farm owner. 
Unless the social security scheme is so designed as to permit rational 
and equitable accumulation of benefit rights earned in the different 
stages, the protection afforded against the long-term risk of old age 
in particular may prove inadequate for many workers. 

The need of all types of agricultural tenants to be covered by 
some form of social security seems clear. It is equally apparent 
that some tenants are most appropriately covered under the provi- 
sions applying to employees, while others should be subject to the 
provisions applying to independent workers. The crucial decision 
to be made in a particular scheme, therefore, is where to draw the 
line dividing the two groups. Since numerous gradations in respect 
of the degree of independence or lack thereof exist as among different 
categories of tenants, there is no easy or obvious choice. 
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The decision has somewhat different consequences according as 
the social security legislation of a country does or does not cover 
independent workers. In the former case, the classification assigned 
to a particular type of tenant determines whether or not a portion 
of his contribution is paid on his behalf by an employer. It may 
also affect the manner in which his coverage under the scheme is 
administered. But it does not involve the question of whether or 
not he is covered at all, unless employees receive certain benefits 
for which self-employed workers are not eligible. In contrast, if 
there are no provisions at all for coverage of the self-employed, the 
classification of a tenant as an employed or as a self-employed 
person determines whether he is to have or not to have basic social 
security protection. 

Among considerations which should enter into a decision as to 
the categories of tenants to be assimilated to employees for social 
security purposes are those concerned with administrative feasibility, 
social equity, and financial practicability. As regards the first, it 
would seem more expedient from an administrative standpoint to 
draw a fairly simple, even if somewhat artificial, line than to for- 
mulate an elaborate legalistic definition which seeks to spell out 
the distinction in great detail. If unambiguous categories of tenants 
whom it is desired to cover do not exist in the country or in its 
legal concepts, some arbitrary factor, such as the area of land 
cultivated, the number of assistants employed, or the amount 
or value of products, might be used in drawing the line of 
demarcation. 

Considerations of equity would appear to suggest that smallness 
of operations or of land worked is, in and of itself, a major reason 
for classifying certain tenants as employees. Attention should also 
be given to the freedom of action or lack thereof enjoyed by tenants 
in the performance of their work. Finally, the vulnerability of 
different classes of tenants to various risks, as a result of the nature 
of their leases or of the contractual relation between them and their 
principals, should be given great weight. 

On the financial side, it is first necessary to give attention to the 
feasibility of collecting an employer contribution, if it is proposed 
to treat certain classes of tenants as employees. The landlord, of 
course, is the party from whom any employer contribution levied 
must be obtained. If the tenant actually cultivating the land has 
only subleased it from another tenant who himself is a lessee of the 
actual owner, there may arise ambiguity as to whether the real 
owner or the intermediate lessee should be made responsible for 
payment of the employer contribution. 

Another matter requiring examination is whether the cash resources 
of landlords generally are sufficient to support a social security 
contribution on behalf of their tenants. In some particular situa- 
tions, they undoubtedly are not. On the other hand, the amount 
of cash income received by the average tenant may itself be a major 
determinant as to whether tenants should be required to pay only 
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an employee contribution or the usually somewhat larger contribu- 
tion of a self-employed person. 


National Practice 


A number of national laws contain no provisions as to the status 
of agricultural tenants under social security schemes. This usually 
means that there is no assimilation of tenants to employees ; but it 
may be that decisions as to classification are left to the authorities 
responsible for administering a general statute. It is of interest, 
however, to note the rules which are followed in certain countries 
as regards various intermediate classes of agricultural workers. 

The agricultural social security scheme of France, which applies 
compulsorily to all employees, expressly assimilates to employees 
small-scale share tenants (métayers) who work alone or only with 
members of their families. The landowner or principal tenant, if 
any, is assumed to be the employer for purposes of contribution, 
Voluntary insurance under the scheme is also open to tenant farmers 
(fermiers), share tenants who are not compulsorily insured, small- 
scale rural craftsmen who employ less than three workers perma- 
nently, and contractors for threshing and other agricultural opera- 
tions. 

Under the compulsory scheme for employees in Peru, Indian 
workers, tenant farmers, share tenants, settlers on a share basis 
(yanaconas, aparceros, medieros, colonos) and all other persons who 
under any other title but in a similar manner cultivate an area of 
less than six acres of land wholly or mainly for the growing of 
cotton or rice are deemed, together with persons assisting them, to 
be compulsorily insured employees. The manager or owner of the 
estate on which they work is deemed to be the employer in this 
case. Comparable areas of land are specified for use in determining 
whether tenants raising products other than cotton or rice are to 
be regarded as employees. A person deemed to be an employer is 
required to register his insured tenants and to enter their earnings 
on the registration form. If such entry is not made, or if the earn- 
ings indicated do not correspond to the work actually performed, 
the persons concerned are deemed to earn the average wage paid 
to employees in agriculture for the same work in the same region. 

In Chile, where social insurance covers both employees and 
independent workers, all persons who work on plantations or farms 
in the service of the owner are considered to be employees irrespec- 
tive of the nature of their work or their designation. Various cate- 
gories of tenant farmers and share tenants (inquilinos and medieros) 
are regarded as employees for the purposes of the scheme. Some 
labourers who work and live on the farm receive, not only wages, 
but also their own plot of ground to work, food, housing and other 
perquisites. In other cases, work is performed under similar con- 
ditions, but the worker receives an additional piece of ground to 
work on an equal-share basis with the employer. Still other per- 
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sons, not in these categories, also work on a plantation or farm on 
a share basis, but under close supervision by the employer. 

Special provisions regarding tenants are also found in other 
countries. Thus, in Australia, the Queensland workmen’s compen- 
sation law is made applicable specifically to share farmers. In 
Italy, the sickness, maternity and tuberculosis insurance schemes 
as well as accident insurance apply to tenant farmers, share tenants 
and persons working with them. Norway covers cottars as em- 
ployees under its compulsory sickness insurance provisions. 

The new law of the Dominican Republic defines employees to 
include share tenants and standing renters (aparceros, medieros, 
colonos ), a8 well as other persons of the same character, no matter 
how called, who farm a plot of land and pay rent in produce or by 
sharing the crop with the owner or manager of the estate (unless 
the said persons employ three or more assistants). The Uruguayan 
pension scheme for rural workers covers all persons engaged in 
agricultural occupations, including tenants. In Hungary, tenant 
farmers are permitted to insure voluntarily for sickness, accident 
and pension insurance if their holding is below a specified size. 
The United Kingdom treats tenants renting and tilling a small 
holding (“crofters ”) as self-employed persons. 

It may be noted that under schemes imposing a general tax 
on all citizens which is not directly linked with an employer contribu- 
tion, tenants of all kinds are covered on the same basis as other 
workers. This is the case, for example, in Australia, New Zealand 
and Sweden. In Denmark, admission to the voluntary scheme is 
open to tenants in agriculture under the same conditions as for other 
workers. 


SocraL SECURITY FOR INDEPENDENT WORKERS 


Cultivators working for their own account, together with their 
families, form a majority of the rural population in some countries, 
and in nearly every country their number is large. Since they have 
no employer, the application of social insurance to them involves 
special problems not present in the case of rural employees. Some 
of the problems are the same as those encountered in providing 
social security protection for the urban self-employed. Nevertheless, 
the coverage of agricultural and non-agricultural self-employment 
may necessitate quite different policies and techniques or, at the 
very least, special adaptations in the case of the former. 

From an international standpoint, independent workers in agri- 
culture represent an even more heterogeneous category than agri- 
cultural employees. At one extreme are peasants cultivating small 
plots of land on a bare subsistence basis. There are millions of such 
workers throughout the world, but the majority are to be found in 
Asia, Latin America and the Middle East. The ground they work 
is ordinarily of quite small area and relatively unproductive, and 
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they use only crude tools. Much, or all, of their production is for 
home use or for local barter. Usually members of the family share 
in the work of the farm. 

Above this subsistence level, there is an infinite number of 
gradations of farms of higher economic status. The gradations are 
marked by the increasing size and fertility of the land cultivated, 
by the sending of a larger proportion of the product to market 
rather than consuming it on the farm, by larger cash proceeds as 
well as total income, and by the decreasing importance of family 
labour. Independent farmers in the upper part of the scale receive 
incomes comparing favourably with those of skilled labour or of 
small businessmen in the towns. At the top of the scale are operators 
of large-scale farms, who are essentially businessmen or even capi- 
talists engaged in industrial farming and take little part in the 
manual work of the farm. 

It is evident that social security measures designed for a country 
where certain types of farming predominate require substantial 
modification before they can' be applied in other countries whose 
agricultural economies function at a different level. All that can be 
done in the present report is to examine various principles applicable 
in greater or less degree to all agricultural self-employment. To 
relate these to the social security problems of a particular country 
requires their adaptation to the special characteristics of farming 
which prevail in that country. 


Risks of the Self-Employed 


Factors causing insecurity for independent agricultural workers 
are a8 numerous as for agricultural employees. Some of the risks 
faced are the same as those confronting employees, while others are 
peculiar to the self-employed. 


Temporary Incapacity. 


The short-term risks of sickness and of temporary incapacity 
resulting from accidents create a need for medical benefits in the case 
of independent cultivators which is quite obvious. The establish- 
ment and strengthening of rural medical services affording curative 
and preventive care are of vital importance for self-employed workers 
therefore, just as for the rest of the rural population. Medical care 
services, as well as schemes for insuring against costs of medical 
care, should be so organised as to be equally available to independent 
and employed workers in agriculture and also to members of their 
families. 

The provision of cash benefits in such cases involves somewhat 
different considerations. The incapacity of the self-employed does 
not necessarily lead to the same loss of earnings as that of wage-paid 
labour. The extent of loss depends on whether the illness or accident 
occurs in a busy season, such as during planting or harvesting of 
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the crop, or in a slack season. It is also affected by the extent to 
which the farmer’s normal duties can be carried on temporarily 
by other family members. The annual income of the farm, derived 
from infrequent sales of crops rather than from a regular flow of 
wages, may in some cases be little affected by its owner’s temporary 
incapacity. In other cases, as where incapacity lasts for some 
months or occurs at an awkward time, the loss of income can be 
quite large. 

This situation has administrative significance, because it com- 
plicates the testing of incapacity in case of benefit claims of inde- 
pendent workers. Evaluation of the income loss to which benefits 
should be related is difficult, and abuses result if claimants do not 
actually abstain from work. Thus, while prolonged incapacity is a 
genuine threat to the income security: of self-employed workers, 
full application of the same remedial benefits as are provided for 
employed workers is hardly feasible .anless extremely tight and 
effective methods of testing incapacity.are devised. 

There are various ways of subdividing the temporary incapacity 
risk of self-employed workers so as to provide insurance protection 
against only part of the risk. One method is to require a long waiting 
period and to provide benefits only for relatively prolonged cases 
of incapacity. The Czechoslovak law, for example, requires a six- 
week waiting period before payment of incapacity allowances to 
self-employed persons. Another procedure is to limit cash benefits 
to farmers requiring hospitalisation or suffering from specified 
diseases or infirmities, where abstention from work can be taken 
for granted. Still another procedure is to impose an income test, 
as is done in Australia and New Zealand. 

Temporary incapacity of family members who participate in 
farm work may also seriously impair family income, apart from any 
medical costs involved. Serious consideration should therefore be 
given to the inclusion of family members in any sickness and employ- 
ment injury insurance provided for independent workers in agri- 
culture. The same administrative difficulties exist as for the head 
of the family, and the same type of safeguards are required, but the 
risk exists and should be dealt with in a comprehensive scheme. 


Long-Term Risks. 

The risks of invalidity, old age and death often have a somewhat 
different meaning for farmers and for wage earners. Aged cultivators 
or those permanently incapacitated by disease or injury frequently 
are still able to perform certain regular tasks on the farm. The sons 
meanwhile gradually take over most of the work that their father 
used to do. Hence, family income may not be greatly impaired by 
the father’s withdrawal from full-time work. The family situation 
is much more serious when its head dies. If ownership or tenure 
of the land remains with the survivors, however, it will continue to 
yield an income meeting at least part of the needs of the survivors. 
None of these circumstances exist, as a rule, for wage earners. 
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While the situations described above are not uncommon, they 
provide no ground for concluding that farmers in general do not 
need protection against long-term risks. Too often when farms 
continue to yield a return despite occurrence of a risk to the family 
head, the income is insufficient to provide even minimum subsistence. 
The holding, moreover, may be too small to support, in addition to 
the parents, the family of grown sons taking over their father’s 
work. If the land is leased and not owned, it is not a saleable asset 
if the family head is forced to suspend work or dies. And in countries 
where farming is largely for the market and the economic status 
of farmers is fairly high, loss of the father’s working capacity is a 
serious blow since other members of the family may do little of the 
farm work. 

Agricultural workers in some countries shift back and forth 
fairly frequently between wage earning and self-employment during 
the course of a single year or throughout life. Where this occurs, 
it is important for insurance against long-term risks to be equally 
available to independent and to employed workers so that no loss 
of cumulative rights is suffered. If employment experience in the 
two fields is not additive, the benefit status of workers may be 
seriously impaired when the risks materialise. 


Family Charges. 


The income derived by cultivators depends on the productivity 
of their land and the state of their market rather than on a wage 
contract. Whether their net earnings are sufficient to enable them to 
provide adequate maintenance for their children varies according to 
place and time. It is well-known, however, that the average rural 
family is usually larger than the average urban family. Much of 
the urban population in many countries is drawn from the farm 
and was raised there. For these reasons, it is in the national interest 
to include the children of farmers in the scope of family allowance 
schemes, to ensure that they will not be brought up under conditions 
of poverty impairing their physical and mental development. 


Business Risks. 


Since independent workers in agriculture do not work for the 
account of another, they are not normally exposed to the risk of 
unemployment. Landless workers who change their status may 
sometimes encounter difficulty in finding land to lease or buy, but, 
in general, farmers may be regarded as having no need for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

There are other risks menacing their security, however, which 
parallel the unemployment risk for employees. These risks are in 
a sense business risks of the farm as an enterprise. But since business 
and personal affairs are virtually inseparable for most cultivators, 
the business risks of the farm directly affect the security of the 
worker and his family. These risks, in fact, can constitute a greater 
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threat to income security than physical risks to the farmer’s person, 
which are not always as serious for independent workers as for 
employed workers. For farmers to have complete security of income, 
therefore, they must have protection against so-called business 
risks a8 well as personal risks. 

The list of hazards threatening farm income is long. Among 
natural hazards which may be mentioned are excesses or deficiencies 
of rain, sun and heat ; storms of sand, wind, snow or hail ; burning 
of crops or sheds ; diseases of crops or of livestock ; and pests. All 
farmers are exposed to natural risks of this sort whether they produce 
for the market or only for home consumption. In addition, farmers 
producing for sale or barter face an economic hazard in the instability 
of agricultural prices. Often these prices are fixed on a world market, 
and the individual farmer has to sell his product, usually a perishable 
one, at the prevailing price whatever it may be. This can result in 
considerable irregularity of income, which is an antithesis of income 
security. 

Social measures for stabilising farm prices are a matter for 
general agricultural policy and not social security policy. Measures 
for alleviating the consequences of natural risks through use of 
insurance techniques, such as crop insurance schemes, have a much 
closer relation to social security concepts, but fall outside the scope 
of the present report. 


In brief, self-employed workers in agriculture have much the 


same needs for social security protection, except for unemployment 
insurance, as farm employees. This is particularly true of small- 
holders operating family-type farms, who are numerically the most 
important. An important objective of social policy in all countries, 
therefore, should be to ensure that the protection required is provided. 

Whether the workers concerned should be covered by a special 
scheme or by the general scheme applying to urban workers is 
perhaps a question of expediency rather than of principle. The 
answer for any country depends, in part, on what general scheme 
exists and how adaptable it is to agriculture. It also depends on 
the comparable decisions made as to the coverage of urban self- 
employed workers. In countries where there is considerable shifting 
among occupations, it is a desirable general objective to cover as 
many groups as possible under a single scheme. This assures pre- 
servation of rights despite changes in employment, and also has 
important administrative and financial advantages. In other 
countries, where the status of farmers remains fairly stable over 
a period of time, or where the general scheme is not well adapted 
to extension or is still undeveloped, there may be advantages in 
having a special scheme for farmers and peasants. 

Bulgaria has set up a special scheme of old-age insurance for 
agricultural smallholders. Pensions are payable to smallholders 
who have attained age 60 (55 for women), have completed 25 years 
of contribution, and are members of the Union of Agriculturists; bene- 
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ficiaries may not be in receipt of a pension under the general scheme, 
may not be gainfully occupied, and must have derived their past 
income mainly from their farm. A special scheme exists in Uruguay 
covering all rural workers, both employees and employers. Switzer- 
land has a special family allowance scheme covering agricultural 
employees and mountain peasants. Italy applies special contribution 
and other provisions to agricultural smallholders covered under 
its sickness schemes, but these form essentially a branch of the 
general scheme. In contrast, various other countries covering 
farmers include them under the general scheme applicable to other 
workers ; such is the case, for example, in Australia, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, New Zealand, Sweden and the United Kingdom, 
and in Switzerland as regards old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

The basic principles which should underlie benefit formulas, 
eligibility conditions and related provisions for independent workers 
in agriculture differ little from those for other workers, and are not 
discussed here. It has already been noted, however, that more 
restrictive eligibility provisions may be needed as regards temporary 
incapacity benefits for independent workers. Other special problems 
involved in extending social insurance to farmers and peasants 
are those connected with finance and administration. These are 
dealt with in the following sections. 


Sources of Revenue 


The provision of cash and other benefits to the self-employed in 
agriculture may be a fairly costly matter. It can be successfully 
accomplished only if adequate and stable financial resources are 
available. The financial plan requires careful consideration before 
a new scheme is launched. 

Most social security measures developed in the past have applied 
to urban and especially industrial employees. It is feasible to derive 
a substantial proportion of revenues needed for the insurance of 
such workers from employer contributions, the burden of which is 
spread among consumers. This has made it possible to impose 
a much lighter direct social security charge on insured persons 
themselves and on the general State budget. But no third party 
such as an employer exists in the case of independent agricultural 
workers, so that the burden must in the main be shared between 
the insured persons themselves and the State. In countries where 
the disposable resources of neither are large, serious difficulties 
will be met. 

The capacity of self-employed persons in agriculture to pay social 
insurance contributions is often very small. The income, in cash 
and in kind combined, of peasants and smallholders in many coun- 
tries is often scarcely enough for bare subsistence. An important 
fraction of the total income of all such persons is in kind and does 
not provide means for paying a cash contribution. 
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There is undoubtedly a point at which, if average earnings are 
too low and the proportion of income in kind is too high, the collec- 
tion of a part of social security revenue from insured persons must 
be regarded as an impossibility. In this case and since there is no 
employer contribution, recourse can be had only to State funds. 
This greatly restricts the type of scheme which can be developed. 
In certain circumstances the difficulty might conceivably be over- 
come by devising a system of contributions in kind; whether a 
workable system could be created on this basis would require 
intensive study. 

Where there is normally some margin between the earnings of 
independent workers and their expenditure for necessities, a positive 
basis for financing a social security scheme is present. The problem 
then is one of selecting the particular combination of contributions, 
State subsidies and special taxes which is best adapted to national 
conditions as well as to the existing general scheme of social security, 
if any. 


Worker’s Share of Cost. 


A primary question to be resolved when peasants and farmers 
are covered under general schemes also applying to employees is 
whether the former should contribute at a rate above the employee 
rate. The ostensible reason for charging them a higher rate is that no 
employer contribution is forthcoming on their behalf. Another 
argument sometimes advanced is that it is inequitable to grant a 
larger public subsidy for a self-employed person than for an employed 
person with the same earnings, simply because the former lacks 
an employer to contribute for him. On the other side, it may be 
argued that the capacity of a self-employed person with a given 
income to pay contributions is no larger than that of an employee 
receiving the same income ; and that a different assumption leads 
to excessively heavy charges on self-employed persons. Moreover, 
it is asserted that the employer contribution is really a general tax 
and should be used for the scheme as a whole rather than for the 
exclusive benefit of a particular group of employees. 

There is perhaps no clear single answer to the question raised. 
In practice, however, it is questionable whether effective coverage 
of independent workers in agriculture can be secured without 
sizable subsidies from public funds. The lower the level of farm 
income in a country, the more valid this generalisation may be. 

Countries now covering self-employed agricultural workers under 
part or all of their social security legislation follow diverse policies 
as regards the proportion of total costs imposed on such workers. 
Some have chosen to charge them higher contribution rates than 
those paid by employees, while others admit them to the general 
scheme at the same rate. 


Rates exceeding employee rate. It is of interest first to examine 
several general schemes under which farmers and peasants pay either 
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double the ordinary employee rate or at least a somewhat higher 
rate. In virtually every case such schemes also receive a State 
subsidy. Czechoslovakia requires farmers to pay the same total 
rate ordinarily paid by employees and employers combined, and 
they must also pay contributions for members of their family who 
work in the undertaking. The rate for a self-employed person, 
starting in 1950, will be 16.7 per cent. of basic income, consisting 
of 6.7 per cent. for the sickness branch and 10 per cent. for the 
pensions branch. State subsidies are provided for the scheme, but 
it will be financed mainly from contributions. 

Under the national insurance scheme of the United Kingdom, 
adult male farmers at present pay a weekly contribution of 6s. 2d., 
and a State contribution of 1s. 1d. is paid on their behalf. In contrast, 
adult male employees normally pay only 4s. 7d. weekly, their employer 
pays 3s.10d., and the State pays 2s.1d. Thus, the contribution 
of self-employed farmers is more than one third larger than that 
of employees, although the former are not insured for unemploy- 
ment benefit. In addition to the weekly State contribution, an 
annual lump-sum grant is made to the insurance scheme as a whole. 
Contributions of women and youths, which are also flat amounts, 
are somewhat smaller than for adult males. Payment of the weekly 
contribution may be avoided by farmers whose income does not 
average more than £2 weekly through a provision permitting them 
to elect not to be insured. 

In Chile, independent workers in agriculture pay a 4% per cent. 
contribution under the workers’ scheme (including 1 per cent. under 
the Preventive Medicine Act), and the State contributes an amount 
equivalent to 3% per cent. In contrast, employees engaged in 
manual work contribute 2 per cent., their employers contribute 5 per 
cent. (including 1 per cent. under the Preventive Medicine Act and 
1 per cent. under a low-cost housing law), and the State contributes 
1¥% per cent. The contribution of an independent worker is thus 
1%, times as much again as an employee’s contribution, while the 
State contribution for the former is 11/, times as much again. 

Under old-age and survivors’ insurance in Switzerland, self- 
employed persons are normally required to pay a 4 per cent. contri- 
bution. This equals the combined total of the 2 per cent. contribu- 
tions payable by both employees and their employers. The burden 
of contributions is substantially moderated for low-income peasants, 
however, by a provision that those earning less than 600 francs 
a year pay a flat annual contribution of only 12 francs, while 
those earning between 600 and 3,600 francs a year pay contribu- 
tions at a graduated rate of between 2 and 4 per cent. In addition, 
peasants are permitted to offset contributions they owe with the 
payments to which they are entitled under the family allowance 
scheme. The scheme as a whole also receives lump-sum subsidies 
from the Confederation and cantons. 

Independent workers contribute at a 2 per cent. rate under the 
old-age and invalidity scheme of Finland. This equals the combined 
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total of the 1 per cent. rates paid by employees and employers. All 
citizens are initially assessed at a rate of 2 per cent., but one half 
of the levy on employees is paid by their employer. Additional 
pensions supplementing the regular pension are payable from State 
and communal moneys to pensioners whose annual income does 
not exceed specified amounts, the supplementary pensions varying 
according to the cost-of-living classification of the locality. 

In the United ‘States, the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme does not now cover farmers although the Administration 
has strongly urged this. In the plans made for their coverage, 
considerable study has been given to the contribution rate which 
should be applied to self-employed persons covered under the general 
scheme. The Treasury has argued that, in principle, this rate should 
be somewhere between the employee rate and the combined em- 
ployer-employee rate. An interesting variant suggested is the 
levying of a 1 per cent. rate on the first $500, $1,000 or some other 
specified amount of self-employment income, and a 2 per cent. 
rate on the balance taxable up to the wage ceiling selected ; this 
would result in a progressive scale of contributions, farmers with 
small incomes paying at a lower rate than those with higher incomes. 
Under the Administration Bill now pending before Congress, contri- 
butions of the self-employed would equal the employee rate plus 
one half of the employer rate—that is, 50 per cent. more than the 
employee rate. 

Another instance where independent workers are placed in a 


less favourable position than employees as regards social security 
contributions is found under the family allowance system of Belgium. 
The entire cost of allowances for independent workers is met through 
contributions paid by such workers on a mutual basis. In contrast, 
employees do not contribute toward their family allowances, which 
are financed from a 6 per cent. contribution paid by employers. 


Rates same as employee rate. Some social security schemes are 
so designed as to allow cultivators to contribute on the same basis 
as employees. These schemes usually have a somewhat different 
orientation from those hitherto examined. While still having 
contributory features, they tend to apply to citizens as such rather 
than making insurance depend on a particular occupational status. 
One result, apart from the broader scope, is to modify the principle 
of an employer contribution ; either no employer contribution is 
imposed or it becomes more nearly a purely revenue measure instead 
of a matching of the employee contribution. Moreover, since the 
right to benefit in some cases is no longer made to depend on the 
contributions paid, the contributions of insured persons are much 
less in the nature of an insurance premium. When a scheme 
possesses these general characteristics, it is relatively easy to admit 
farmers and peasants on the same contribution basis as employees. 

The national pension and sickness insurance schemes of Sweden 
are financed by contributions from insured persons and State sub- 
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sidies, and no employer contribution is levied. The contribution 
rate for pensions is 1 per cent. of income, while the contributions 
for sickness, which vary with the types and size of benefits insured, 
are flat amounts fixed by the local sickness funds. Swedish farmers 
are covered by these schemes and contribute at the same rate as 
other citizens. 

Sickness insurance in Denmark is also financed exclusively from 
contributions of insured persons and from Government subsidies 
paid to approved sickness funds. Active membership in subsidised 
funds is open, without regard to occupational status, to all persons 
whose income does not exceed a specified level (in practice, the 
wage level of skilled employees). The flat-rate contributions charged 
for active membership, which vary among different funds and also 
according to the benefits for which each member chooses to be 
insured, are the same for independent workers in agriculture as for 
other members. Danish employers do not contribute toward sickness 
insurance, but do contribute to invalidity insurance, which is linked 
with membership in a sick fund. 

The universal benefit schemes of Australia and New Zealand are 
financed by means of special income taxes, plus general fund grants 
in the case of New Zealand. The major revenue source of the New 
Zealand scheme is a special “ social security charge” of 74% per 
cent. on gross wages and salaries, net individual income other than 
wages, and net company income. Farmers thus contribute on the 
basis of their net income at the same rate as other workers. Australia 
levies a special “ social services contribution ” on taxable income of 
individuals (after exemptions) at graduated rates rising from 1% 
per cent. to 74% per cent. This levy is applicable to independent 
workers in agriculture in the same way as to other citizens. The 
scheme also receives the yield from a 2% per cent. employer payroll 
tax levied on payrolls in excess of £20 per week. 

Some sickness insurance funds established under cantonal legis- 
lation in Switzerland, which are financed by members’ contributions 
and public subsidies, are open to farmers and peasants on the same 
financial terms as apply to other categories of insured persons. 


Other arrangements. A few countries have adopted revenue 
arrangements which include not only contributions from insured 
persons and State subsidies, but also special types of taxes for 
financing agricultural social security benefits. Where special tax 
sources or taxing arrangements of this kind are available, they can 
do much to resolve the difficulties met with in financing benefits for 
independent workers. 

Thus, the rural old-age and invalidity scheme in Uruguay, in 
addition to receiving voluntary contributions from insured persons 
and having a State financial guarantee, receives the proceeds of a 
0.2 per cent. tax on all real estate situated in rural areas and of a 
0.5 per cent. levy on the value of rural real property whose ownership 
is transferred. The revenue for family allowances paid to peasants 
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in France is derived in part from individual contributions and a 
budgetary contribution by the State, but comes mainly from special 
sales taxes on a number of agricultural products, such as meat, 
sugarbeet, cereals, beverages, milk, vegetables, potatoes and tobacco. 
These taxes are paid into a national agricultural solidarity fund, 
from which they are paid out to family allowance funds. 

The special scheme of old-age insurance for agricultural small- 
holders in Bulgaria is financed through contributions paid by or 
on behalf of insured persons and through Government grants and 
subventions. Smallholders whose income is large enough to be 
subject to the general income tax pay one half of their contribution, 
and the other half is paid for them by the Union of Agriculturists. 
Members who need pay no income tax have their entire contribution 
paid on their behalf by the Union. A special supplementary con- 
tribution is also payable by farmers whose yearly income is more 
than 100,000 leva ; the rate is 10 per cent., 20 per cent., 30 per cent. 
and 40 per cent., respectively, for each additional 100,000 leva of 
income. Similarly, the Mexican law provides that members of 
producers’ co-operative societies shall be compulsorily insured and 
that the society shall be deemed to be the employer for purposes 
of the social security scheme. The co-operative is required to pay 
an employer contribution in respect of its members. 

No contribution is paid by farmers in Switzerland towards their 
family allowances, the latter being financed for the present from 
surpluses accumulated under the wartime scheme of compensation 
for loss of earnings suffered by soldiers. 


Exclusive State Financing. 


When coverage and benefit provisions are such as to make it 
logical and equitable, a social security scheme can sometimes be 
financed exclusively from general State revenues. This avoids the 
need of securing special insurance contributions from insured per- 
sons, and serves to allocate the financial burden of the scheme in 
accordance with the general tax structure. Use of this non-contri- 
butory approach is rarely justifiable unless coverage for the risk 
dealt with is universal or unless a means test is imposed. The 
former type of coverage can be very costly, while the latter may not 
be socially adequate. The practicability of exclusive State financing 
also depends, obviously, on the general fiscal status of the State 
concerned and on the efficiency of its general tax system. 

State revenues alone have been used in various countries to 
finance family allowance schemes covering independent workers in 
agriculture as well as all other citizens. This practice is now being 
followed, for example, in Canada, Iceland, Ireland, Norway, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom. Public revenues are also used to finance 
most of the cost of medical care services in the United Kingdom, 
which are furnished free to farmers and their families just as to all 
other residents. A number of other countries also finance rural 
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health services of various types from general revenues. The social 
insurance law of the Dominican Republic provides that sickness 
and disablement benefits for self-employed workers in frontier agri- 
cultural settlements shall be financed through State contributions 
and taxes exclusively. 

In various countries farmers are also beneficiaries under non- 
contributory old-age pension and assistance schemes which are 
financed from public funds. Payments under these schemes are 
usually limited to aged persons of small or no means. Schemes of 
this general type are found, among other countries, in Canada, 
Denmark, Ireland, Norway and the United States. The financial 
burden of this type of payment is usually shared between the 
national Government and localities or communes. 


Assessment of Earnings 


A problem encountered in covering farmers which has both 
financial and administrative aspects is that of assessing their earn- 
ings. Most general schemes of insurance graduate the contribution 
in relation to the insured persons’ earnings, and a considerable 
number also provide for graduation of benefit amounts in relation 
to past earnings. If farmers are to be brought under such schemes, 
therefore, it is necessary that earnings data should be available on 
which their contributions and benefits can be based. 

The assessment of farmers’ earnings is a highly complicated 
matter, since they not only include much income in kind but must 
also be converted from a gross to a net basis by deduction of the 
cost of operating the farm. The task is in some respects even more 
difficult than in the case of urban independent workers, whose 
income in kind is relatively small, besides which there is a much 
more common tendency in agriculture towards complete fusion of 
the business finances of the enterprise with the personal finances of 
the family. The farmhouse itself, for example, is both a home for 
the family and an essential piece of capital equipment for the farming 
enterprise. 

A reasonably accurate determination of the net earnings of 
farmers can be made through use of certain arbitrary evaluations 
and allocations, provided that careful and accurate accounts are 
kept. The books kept by farmers in most countries, however, are 
either very crude or non-existent. This means that, as a general 
rule, direct and independent calculation of agricultural net earnings 
for social insurance purposes simply cannot be required. 

It is necessary, therefore, either to have recourse to substitute 
devices for securing an approximate evaluation of the differences 
in farmers’ net earnings, or to abandon entirely the attempt to 
distinguish among farmers of different income status. The feasibility 
of the latter alternative is obviously affected by the contribution 
and benefit structure of the general scheme under which it is proposed 
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to cover farmers, that is, the extent to which contributions and 
benefits of other participants are graduated. 


Flat Rates. 


Some countries covering independent workers in agriculture have 
very largely avoided the assessment problem. Under the national 
insurance scheme of the United Kingdom, for example, both contribu- 
tions and benefits are flat amounts for all classes of insured persons, 
employed or self-employed, urban or rural, etc. Contributions vary 
only with the age, sex, and employment status of the contributor. 
Assessment of a farmer’s income is necessary, therefore, only if he 
claims exemption from insurance because his annual income is 
only £104 or less. 

A flat-rate system of contribution and benefit is also used under 
the sickness insurance scheme of Denmark, although the monthly 
contribution varies somewhat among individual funds and also in 
relation to the amount and type of benefit for which insurance is 
taken. In Bulgaria, contributions under the smallholders’ scheme 
are uniformly 300 leva per year for persons aged 21 to 60 (55 for 
women) and 1,200 leva for older contributors. Only farmers whose 
annual income exceeds 100,000 leva pay a graduated contribution. 
The yearly pension is 9,600 leva for all recipients. 

From an administrative standpoint, a flat-rate contribution 
system for farmers and peasants has many advantages. Apart from 
the question of its suitability in relation to the structure of the 
general scheme, the primary consideration in its adoption is whether 
the earnings and standard of living of the workers concerned are 
sufficiently homogeneous to permit selection of flat rates which are 
equitable for the great majority of insured. If there is a wide range 
in income and living standards, any rates selected may be much too 
high for many workers and much too low for an equally large group. 


Income-Tax Assessment. 


Another approach to the assessment of agricultural earnings for 
social insurance is to use assessments already being made for other 
purposes, notably for income tax. The elaborate regulations and 
administrative machinery needed for accurate determination of 
farm income may already have been developed under the general 
income tax, and in this case the social security scheme can become 
a secondary user of the data obtained. 

This practice is followed in various countries, although in most 
the assessment is used only for contributions, since benefits are 
awarded on bases independent of individual contribution records. 
Thus, in Sweden the annual contribution of every farmer, like that 
of any other person, to the pension system is equal to 1 per cenié. of 
his assessment for the year under the national income tax and 
property tax ; the minimum and maximum contributions are 6 and 
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100 crowns respectively. The rate for each member of a married 
couple, however, is 0.5 per cent. The payment of pensions does not 
depend upon the number of contributions paid, but is a general 
responsibility of the State. 

For purposes of assessment of the social security charge on net 
income payable by farmers in New Zealand, income is defined as all 
income assessable under the general land and income tax law 
(whether or not taxable under that law). The social services contribu- 
tion payable by farmers in Australia is a special levy imposed on 
income taxable under the ordinary income tax and it is payable in 
addition to the regular tax ; minimum income exemptions, which 
are scaled upward according to the number of dependants, are 
allowed in calculating the tax base for both levies. In Finland, the 
insurance premium paid by self-employed agricultural workers under 
the pension system is a fixed proportion of their income as assessed 
for purposes of local taxation, but without exemptions by reason of 
low income or maintenance liabilities. Various proposals in the 
United States for extending old-age and survivors’ insurance to 
farmers have also contemplated using income as assessed under the 
income tax (with some adjustments) as the basis for social insurance 
contributions. 

Income tax assessments obviously cannot be used for calculating 
the insurance contributions of independent workers in agriculture in 
countries which have no general income tax or where such a tax is 
not being applied with reasonable efficiency to agriculture. Moreover, 
if the general income tax admits of fairly high exemptions, it is 
possible that the majority of small cultivators will not be covered 
by its provisions. 


Other Methods. 


For evaluating differences in the earnings of independent farmers, 
other techniques can be devised which permit of graduation and yet 
do not require a detailed book-keeping calculation of net income. 
These generally involve the use of objective criteria which are related 
to the magnitude of farm operations but which at the same time 
are easily measured. Among such criteria are the size of the farm, 
its assessed value for land tax purposes, its physical production 
(perhaps as indicated by warehouse receipts), the number of em- 
ployees, the number of man-years of work required to operate it, 
and the gross cash receipts. 

On the basis of data such as these, a series of income classes or 
categories can be established, to one of which each farmer can be 
assigned and for each of which a designated contribution is payable. 
Sample or intensive studies of a few farms of each type may indicate 
their approximate average net earnings, and this information can 
be used in fixing appropriate contribution amounts. In other cases, 
it may be desirable to take account of the prevailing wages for 
experienced employees, and to obtain income figures for independent 
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workers by applying a certain percentage increase to the wage 
figures. Once the preliminary investigations have been made and 
contribution scales have been established, the contribution liability 
of each farmer can readily be established by reference to his standing 
in respect of the criteria selected. 

In Czechoslovakia, for example, the law provides that the basis 
for assessment of contributions and benefits in the case of farmers 
shall be established by the Ministries of Social Welfare and Agri- 
culture after consultation with the occupational associations con- 
cerned. The criteria used are the area of each farm, the production 
region in which it is situated, the quality and degree of cultivation 
carried on, and the manner of cultivation. It is specified that a 
farm of 50 hectares located in a beet-crop region shall be assessed 
on the basis of 120,000 crowns. 

The regulations in force for old-age and survivors’ insurance in 
Switzerland prescribe a schedule to be used in calculating the net 
income from independent agricultural activity in the case of married 
workers earning less than 3,000 francs a year (2,000 francs if single). 
The schedule shows the monetary values to be assumed as the 
output per man-day of labour on mountain farms with 1-3 head of 
cattle or more than 3 head, and on valley farms of 0.5-2 hectares 
and of more than 2 hectares. Peasants are assigned to a particular 
income class on the basis of this schedule, and a fixed annual con- 
tribution is specified for each class. Peasants whose net income 
exceeds 3,000 francs normally contribute according to the assessment 
made of their income under the national defence tax. 

Peasants’ contributions under the French agricultural family 
allowance scheme are calculated by applying the quarterly contri- 
bution rate fixed for each department either to the actual registered 
value of the holding of each peasant or to the product of its area 
multiplied by the average registered value of farm land in the com- 
mune. The basis used in Belgium for financing family allowances 
for independent workers depends on the area of land cultivated and 
the type of cultivation. The rural workers’ fund of Uruguay is 
authorised by law to fix fictitious earnings figures, on the basis of 
which agricultural employers may contribute toward their own 
insurance. 


Administrative Organisation 


The administrative processes involved in receiving, adjudicating 
and paying the benefit claims of independent workers in agriculture 
differ little from those customarily used for employed workers. 
Hence, the administrative problems peculiar to the coverage of 
farmers are largely those concerned with registration, which assures 
their initial participation, and the collection of contributions, which 
involves their continuing compliance with the provisions of the scheme. 

In the case of farmers, an insurance institution cannot have 
recourse to an employer, but must as a rule deal individually with 
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each insured person, securing his registration and collecting his 
contribution. This in itself makes for difficult and costly adminis- 
tration. The difficulties are further intensified by the dispersion 
of insured persons and by the small average contribution due per 
contributor. Moreover, harsh penalties for non-compliance, such 
as are possible in the case of large employers, are not practical ; 
public opinion will not approve them, they cannot be applied on an 
extensive scale and they are ineffective for persons whose means are 
limited. 

Whatever detailed methods are adopted, care must be taken in 
designing provisions for agriculture to make them as self-enforcing 
as possible. Schemes of voluntary insurance place full responsibility 
for participation upon each individual contributor, and as a result 
have certain drawbacks from the standpoint of social adequacy. 
In contrast, compulsory insurance implies that protection is fur- 
nished, in principle, to everyone and that there is a pooling of good 
risks and bad. In reality, however, the difference between compul- 
sory and voluntary insurance for farmers cannot be very great. 
Unless compulsory schemes are so designed that most persons 
covered are anxious to participate of their own accord, they are 
unlikely to be successful. 

What can be done to encourage farmers to comply readily with 
registration and contribution provisions, and so to facilitate admi- 
nistration ? One useful practice is to link eligibility for a variety 
of benefits, including those for both current and deferred risks, to 
the payment of one basic contribution. This makes the acquisition 
and maintenance of insured status equally attractive to independent 
workers in widely different age groups, with different family status, 
and exposed to different types of risks. Another effective practice 
is to provide a substantial public subsidy which is varied for indi- 
vidual participants in inverse relation to earnings. This lowers the 
direct contribution which participants must pay. Thirdly, the 
procedures required of participants in paying contributions and 
claiming benefits should be kept as simple as possible, both for 
psychological and for practical reasons. The payment of contribu- 
tions should be made a simple operation and should be adjusted to 
the seasonal or other prevailing pattern of farm income. 

If account is taken of these principles, with special adaptation 
to the characteristics of the agricultural economy of the country 
concerned, an administrative system can be developed which will 
succeed in bringing the great majority of cultivators into the scheme 
established. 


The Stamp System. 


Diverse procedures have been adopted for the administration 
of registration and contributions in countries which now cover 
farmers for one or more risks. The stamp method already described * 





1 See Part I, loc. cit., pp. 176-177. 
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has found favour in some countries. For example, the United 
Kingdom applies its general stamp system also to the coverage of 
self-employed farmers. At the start of the new scheme in 1948, 
all previously unregistered farmers and other persons aged over 15 
were required to register for insurance. This was done by obtaining 
a registration form from a post office or local insurance office, filling 
it in, and returning it to an employment exchange. Stamp cards 
were then issued to self-employed persons, who are required to 
stamp their own cards. Stamps are purchased at post offices, and 
they must be affixed in the appropriate weekly space on the card 
not later than the last day of the week for which they are due. 
They must be cancelled at the same time by writing the date across 
them in ink. Within six days after expiry of the period of the card’s 
currency (normally one year), farmers must send their cards to a 
local insurance office, which issues new cards. Proper stamping of 
the card is a prerequisite for receipt of benefits both for current 
risks (¢.g., sickness, invalidity, death) and also for the deferred 
risk of old-age. 

A stamp book system is also used in Chile. Independent workers 
in agriculture are required to register themselves with the workers’ 
fund. Stamp books are issued by the fund, which also sells stamps 
through its various offices. At the end of each year, the stamped 
book is returned to the fund. 

The stamp method is particularly well adapted to schemes 
which provide for flat-rate benefits and contributions, as in the 
case of the United Kingdom, or to those which use a limited number 
of wage classes or categories. It can be an effective method of 
covering farmers if its detailed procedures are kept simple ; but if 
these become too complex, farmers may react unfavourably against 
its use. 


Income Tax System. 


The collection of social insurance contributions can be fused 
with that of general income taxes in countries possessing an efficient 
income tax system, provided income exemptions are not so high 
as to exclude most farmers. Such use of income tax machinery may 
free the insurance agency completely from the task of collecting 
contributions from independent workers in agriculture. The social 
insurance levy can appear simply as a surcharge, to be taken into 
account by the taxpayer in computing his liability. The general tax 
agency will then remit the portion of collections attributable to the 
surcharge to the social insurance fund. 

Sweden has linked the collection of insurance contributions with 
its national income tax and property tax mechanism in approxi- 
mately the manner outlined. The social security charge on then et 
income of self-employed farmers in New Zealand is administered by 
the Commissioner of Taxes in the same manner as and together 
with the income tax. In Finland, premiums for old-age and inva- 
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lidity insurance are assessed at the time when the communal tax 
on income is assessed, and they are collected together with the latter 
tax. The social services contribution payable in Australia is, in 
effect, a special surcharge added to the ordinary income tax, and it 
is administered and collected along with that tax. Proposals have 
been made in the United States for computing and paying a self- 
employment social security tax and the income tax at the same 
time and according to the same general procedures ; both taxes 
would be administered by the collectors of internal revenue. 


Administration through Occupational Associations. 


An alternative administrative approach which can be followed 
is to utilise existing autonomous or semi-autonomous farmers’ 
organisations as agents for the collection of contributions as well, 
perhaps, as for the payment of benefits. This involves departure 
from a purely State administrative organisation through the dele- 
gation of certain functions to institutions managed by insured 
persons themselves. Such institutions, however, should presumably 
be approved by the State, and should operate under State super- 
vision. 

The nature of the organisations used under such a system will 
naturally vary from country to country in accordance with the 
pattern of agricultural associations which has developed in each. 
The organisations selected should embrace all or a very considerable 
proportion of the farmers concerned, perhaps on a compulsory 
basis. They should also be such as have direct and continuing 
contact with farmers on various matters of mutual interest. Among 
the types of organisations which might be considered in this connec- 
tion are unions of cultivators, agricultural mutual benefit societies, 
equalisation funds, producers’ or other co-operatives and sickness 
benefit societies. The special role which co-operatives can play in 
the social security field has been dealt with elsewhere. Whatever 
the type of organisation selected, it may be made responsible for 
the direct collection of social insurance contributions ; or, if it derives 
substantial revenues from its members in other forms, it may even 
be asked to pay insurance contributions on their behalf. 

Administrative systems of this general type are now in use in 
various countries. In Bulgaria, the Union of Agriculturists pays 
half the contributions of members who are subject to the general 
income tax and the whole contribution of those whose income is 
so low as to be exempt from income tax. Mexico provides for com- 
pulsory coverage of members of producers’ co-operative societies on 
an employee basis. The societies are required to perform the same 
administrative functions under the social security scheme for their 
members as are normally performed by a regular employer for his 
employees. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, Nos. 5 and 6, November and 
December 1949, pp. 496-512 and 625-648 : “ Co-operation and Social Security ”. 
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Old-age and survivors’ insurance contributions of self-employed 
persons in Switzerland are collected by autonomous equalisation 
funds established by occupational associations or cantons. Every 
self-employed person must be affiliated with a fund of this type. 
These funds determine the contributions payable by low-income 
farmers in accordance with the schedule contained in regulations, 
and obtain information concerning the net income of farmers paying 
the national defence tax from the cantonal offices administering 
that tax. The funds then collect contributions from their members 
on the basis of the assessments made. They also pay pensions to 
their members ; any differences between the contributions received 
and the pensions paid are settled with a central equalisation fund. 

Under the French agricultural family allowance scheme, the 
administration of contributions and the payment of allowances are 
in the hands of the departmental agricultural family allowance funds. 
Affiliation with the departmental fund is compulsory for each peasant. 
These funds are of a mutual character, but they administer contri- 
butions and allowances within the framework of statutory rules 
and their surpluses or deficits of receipts in relation to disbursements 
are adjusted with a national equalisation fund. A system of mutual 
benefit funds in Belgium also carries on administration of family 
allowances for independent workers. 

Sickness insurance in Denmark is administered at the local level, 
so far as the collection of contributions and payment of benefits is 
concerned, largely by sickness funds. There is usually only one fund 
in each area, the funds elect their own officers, and they are self- 
governing to some degree. They must be approved by the State, 
however, must comply with statutory provisions, and are supervised 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs. They collect monthly contributions 
from their members and insert stamps in their stamp books to indi- 
cate that contributions have been paid. 


Other Systems. 


Responsibility for the collection, assessment and recovery of 
contributions in Czechoslovakia is in the hands of district insurance 
institutions established in different areas by the central institution. 
Self-employed persons in agriculture must register themselves for 
insurance, as well as members of their family engaged in family 
employment, within seven days of beginning self-employment, and 
must notify the institution within seven days of terminating such 
employment. In addition, they must inform it during January of 
each year of any changes in the area of land being farmed as well as 
other circumstances affecting their basis of assessment. Contributions 
are payable in monthly instalments. 


Voluntary schemes. A number of countries have dealt with 
the administrative problems met with in providing social insurance 
for independent agricultural workers by establishing statutory 
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schemes under which participation is voluntary only. This avoids 
the difficulty of forcing unwilling cultivators to comply with com- 
pulsory contribution requirements. Whether the voluntary approach 
provides ‘he great mass of independent workers with adequate social 
security “protection is another question. ‘Voluntary schemes are 
difficult 4''subsidise because of the daneé@: “of adverse selection. 
Accordin!’ . a high contribution rate mrt d/'“n be charged, which 
acts as a ‘terrent to potential participui.’ ad especially to low- 
income w!Kers, whose need for‘iprétection is the greatest. 

In Frdfice, certain ¢' “ories ‘of independent farm workers, 
including owner-operators, ‘n insure themselves voluntarily under 
the special scheme for agt ‘itural employees ; contributions for 
voluntary insurance are fix*“by the mutual agricultural fund of 
each department and may’ *affer from region to region. Austria 
permits farmers to insure themselves voluntarily against sickness ; 
insurance is arranged through an agricultural sickness fund of which 
there is one in each province. In Hungary, peasants may insure 
themselves voluntarily for sickness, accident and old-age risks if 
their holding does not exceed a specified size. 

The law in Peru authorises independent workers to enter insurance 
voluntarily if their annual income does not exceed 3,000 gold soles ; 
they must pass a medical examination before entrance. Similar 
provisions are found in the Dominican Republic: self-employed 
workers in agriculture may insure voluntarily if their weekly income 
does not exceed a specified level and if they are not suffering from a 
disease or injury affecting their working capacity. The social insur- 
ance law of Mexico authorises the insurance institution to enter 
into individual or collective contracts with independent workers for 
voluntary insurance. Persons entitled to the use of communal lands 
and members of agrarian communities may enter into a collective 
contract with the institution for insurance against accidents, sickness 
and maternity. 

Various other countries—for example, Ireland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Poland—provide for certain types of 
voluntary insurance, particularly for voluntary continuation of 
insurance when an employee leaves insurable employment for self- 


employment. 


SEQUENCE OF EXTENSION 


In countries where coverage of agricultural workers is still 
limited in scope or does not exist, alternative patterns of develop- 
ment may be followed if it is felt that only a gradual approach 
towards eventual full social security coverage is feasible. 

On the one hand, a policy may be adopted of providing a fairly 
complete scale of protection from the outset, but of extending such 
protection only gradually by geographic areas. This may be par- 
ticularly appropriate if a fairly comprehensive programme is already 
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in operation in urban communities. Gradual geographic extension 
of the scope of a scheme permits the administrative problems 
encountered in covering agriculture to be dealt with on a smaller 
and more manageable scale. Valuable experience can be; acquired 
which is of use in app'ying,the scheme to still other areas. In 
addition, such gradua! 2xtension allows time for develop’ z= needed 
health facilities, s0 t’ #medical benefits under the prog ume can 
keep pace with the , st Of cash benefits. 

This general pattern of development has been follov ,i to some 
extent in Latin American countries .; also in eastesn Europe. 
Some of the newer schemes in Latin, -merica, such as those of 
Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico and * .ezuela are being applied 
progressively, region by region. Pri ity is in general being given 
to cities and industrial regions, with ension to rural areas being 
deferred until later. The sickness and,maternity provisions of the 
Costa Rican scheme, however, have been introduced in some regions 
where agricultural employment is included. 

As regards the branches of insurance which should be stressed 
under this approach, those concerned with sickness and employment 
injury should probably receive first consideration. Disease and 
injury are acute problems in many agricultural communities and 
represent risks which are current rather than deferred. Insurance 
against such risks provides an opportunity to establish systems of 
rural medical care which will bring about immediate improvements 
in health. It also makes possible the payment of cash benefits 
within a short period after contributions are first paid. These medical 
and cash benefits give workers an early familiarity with the working 
of social security measures, and tend to lessen any reluctance they 
may have to contribute to or participate in the scheme. 

Gradual extension of somewhat complete social security legis- 
lation, region by region, has various administrative and other 
advantages as outlined above. At the same time, a certain inequity 
as among agricultural communities may result if the pace of the 
extension is too slow and a few communities receive fairly adequate 
protection while other communities have none. 

A contrasting procedure which may be followed is to add one 
type of risk at a time to the list of those against which all workers 
in agriculture are protected. This requires a nationwide organisation 
in so far as the administration of social security for agriculture is 
concerned, but the range of benefits provided is kept within more 
easily managed bounds than under the first alternative. 

The kind of social security legislation which is being applied to 
agricultural employees in the majority of countries at the present 
time is that relating to accident compensation. This fact suggests 
that legislation dealing with compensation for employment injury 
may be the easiest to apply in those other countries which as yet 
have no social security laws for agriculture. A desirable first step 
in numerous countries, therefore, may be to enact an employment 
injury law for agriculture or to extend an existing law that applies 
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only to large employers or to mechanised farming to all workers 
in agriculture. 

A next step, which can be taken without too much difficulty, 
is to broaden such laws to provide compensation in case of any 
accident, whether of occupational or non-occupational origin. This 
provides protection against a frequent cause of income loss in 
agriculture, and also permits some expansion in the organisation of 
medical benefits. In course of time, as administrative and health 
facilities are further developed, a genuine scheme of sickness insurance 
can be established around this nucleus. 

Experience under the sickness insurance scheme with cases of 
long-continuing incapacity may later provide a background for the 
adoption of invalidity insurance provisions. Finally, the mechanism 
developed for dealing with the long-term invalidity risk may in time 
naturally lend itself to the addition of the other long-term risks of 
old age and death. Thus, by a fairly logical progression, which 
permits the gradual accumulation of experience as well as the 
building up of administrative procedures and benefit facilities, there 
will eventually emerge a fairly well-rounded system of social security 
protection for agricultural workers. 

If it is desired to provide family allowances on a contributory 
basis for agricultural workers, machinery for administering such a 
scheme would be available fairly early in the sequence outlined. 

Whichever approach may be adopted, the specific scheme 
developed should possess the maximum degree of simplicity as 
regards contribution and benefit rules. Administration of social 
security measures for agriculture can never be as easy as for industrial 
workers. In some countries, illiteracy among the agricultural 
population may still be quite widespread. To the greatest extent 
possible, therefore, complicated methods of computing contributions, 
determining eligibility and fixing benefit amounts and duration 
should be avoided. If this is constantly kept in mind, much progress 
can be made in providing rural workers with the same social security 
protection as that now enjoyed by urban workers and in raising 
their standard of living accordingly. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices, 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November): Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I, Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Ohanges in the Tables 
Table I. 


Denmark. The series published prior to 1941 has been reintroduced in 
place of the former series. It includes, in addition to persons unemployed 
for more than seven days, those unemployed for seven days or less, together 
with a smaller number of persons unemployed on account of advanced age 
or other special reasons. All unemployed trade unionists are now included 
in the figures. 


Germany. A single series for the Federal area has been introduced in 
place of the two former series for the Bizonal area and the French zone of 
occupation. 


Hungary. The series has been discontinued owing to the lack of current 
data. 


Iuzembourg. A new series has been introduced showing the daily 
average number of persons on unemployment relief during the month. 
The figures cover wage earners and salaried employees, between the ages 
of 16 and 65, engaged in all branches of economic activity. Registration 
is compulsory at the regional employment offices. Registrants are not 
included in the statistics until after the third consecutive day of unemploy- 
ment. 
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Netherlands. A new series has been introduced which includes “ relief 
workers ”, as well as the “ wholly unemployed ” covered by the former series. 


Table II. 


Germany. A single series for the Federal area has been introduced in 
place of the two former series for the Bizonal area and the French zone of 
occupation. 


Table III. 


Germany. A series for the Federal area has been introduced in place of 
the former series for the Bizonal area. 


Norway. A series of indices, with March 1948=100 as base, has been 
introduced, derived from compulsory sickness insurance records. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 





The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED r 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


Date wt af 
ibuu uu do 


I 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; | 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. 

Further information on the scope and eo: of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXI, No. 1, January 1950, pp. ae 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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Unemployment and Employment 













































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
aes Union of 
Nigeria * : Canada 
Date South Africa! 
Vv Vv II * I 
Unemployed Unemployed); Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) | (registered) (estimated) (insured) 
% % 
1937 4510 337 000 12.5 : 5 
1938 5 279 407 000 15.1 ° ° 
1939 6 167 386 000 14.1 ° ° 
1941 ° 3 543 370 000 8.0 ° ° 
1942 ° 4 256 238 000 5.3 ° . 
1943 ‘ 5 502 99 000 2.2 ° ‘ 
1944 7 272 3731 82 000 1.8 10 454 0.5 
1945 7562 5 383 172 000 * 3.8 * 41 139 1.9 
1946 7 264 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 6 874 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 6 351 12173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.8 
1949 eos 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.9 
1949: Feb. 6 269 10 700 ‘ . 208 818 9.1 
Mar. 4 664 11 011 199 000 41 185 787 8.1 
April 3810 11 700 ° . 134 480 5.9 
May 7 544 12 751 > ° 95 832 4.2 
June 6 969 15 033 103 000 2.0 80391 | 3.5 
July 4780 16 308 ‘ é 79902 | 3.5 
j Aug. 5 149 18 462 98 000 1.9 80813 | 3.5 
| Sept. eve 19 127 ‘ é 83 525 3.6 
| Oct. oon 18 642 147 000 2.8 105 937 | 4.6 
} Nov. 18 626 e ° 152 269 6.6 
Dec. 18 908 . ° 222 064 9.7 
1950: Jan. 15 138 297 238 12.2 
Feb. eee obs one 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° ° 5115* 2 340 * 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
, : Union of . 
| iit United States Puerto Rico Susme ¢ India 
| II II Vv Vv 
| Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for | Applicants for 
| (estimated) (estimated) work registered | work registered 
pe | % | 
1937 7700000") 14.3 &. 
1938 10390000 | 19.0 
1939 9480000 | 17.2 
1941 55600007 | 9.97 
1942 2660000 | 4.7 | P 
| 1943 1070000 | 1.9 | e | ° | 
1944 670000 | 1.2 d ‘ 
1945 1040000 | 1.9 ‘ . 
| 1946 2270000 | 3.9 80 000 * 12.0* ° | 
} 1947 2142000 | 3.6 76 000 11.0 3116° | ° 
1948 2064000 | 3.4 | 71 000 10.3 2614 224 900 
1949 3 395 000 5.5 i “ 844 | 293043 
1949: Feb. 3 221 000 5.3 63 000 9.2 1173 249 581 
Mar. 3 167 000 5.2 59 000 8.5 1 000 261 593 
April 3 016 000 5.0 51 000 7.3 818 276 309 
May 3 289 000 5.3 47 000 6.9 761 | 291 713 
June 3 778 000 6.0 57 000 8.1 812 | 312734 
July 4 095 000 6.4 65 000 9.1 872 326 300 
Aug. 3 689 000 5.8 80 000 11.3 855 | 337 002 
Sept. 3 351 000 5.3 94 000 13.3 768 | 333 897 
Oct. 3 576 000 5.7 100 000 14.0 637 | 310272 
| Nov. 3 409 000 5.4 coe one 573 291 584 
| Dec. 3 489 000 5.6 oue 573 274 335 
| 1950: Jan. 4 480 000 7.9 | 
| Feb. 4 684 000 7.6 
| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 62 105 ¢ 686 * | 


a 























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Labour force sample surveys. 
Trade union fund returns. 

*Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. 
’ Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly 
® Mar.-Dec. 


Il. 
III. 


1 Lagos. 
* Apr. 1948. 


sample surveys of the labour force. 


* Rangoon. 





IV. Trade union returns. 


Vv. Employment office statistics. 


* Nov. 


* June-Dec. 


*Average for 1949. 
1° Average for 1948. 








TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





Asta (concl.) 


EvuROPE 





Japan 


Pakistan 


Austria 


Belgium 





= 


v 





v 





Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Applicants for 
work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(insured) * 





% 
7 126 535 
0 173 913 


195 211 


320 961 
244 000 
66 000 


295 443 
237 371 





144 579 * 
67 292 
67 560 

129 203 

234 896 


239 663 
236 913 
219 926 
212 617 
215 316 
220 469 
214 683 
228 393 
251 077 
259 387 
265 075 


308 968 


74 105 
52 839 
54 630 
100 083 


138 652 
130 178 
108 012 
90 845 
80 645 
76 211 
73 422 
72 315 
71 747 
88 354 
139 584 


1590 318 ¢ 
671 780 * 
240 000 


: eer. 
> Noe 
oe 


1949 : Feb. 460 000 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


N=S=SS==b Howes 
FANON DODSO NHN w 


1 CORSCF ORR Re 
+ SOowCOoCW Hts 


330 000 





1950: 














35 120 * 2 004’ 




















Europe (cont.) 
Finland 
Vv 6 
Un- 


employed 
(on relief) 





Denmark France 


III 





Vv 


Applications 
for work 
registered 





Unemployed 


Unemployed 
(registered) * 


(trade unionists) 





379 994 
402 186 
418 413° 
394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


354 554 

373 641 

381 902 %° 

292 649 

1 561 70 312 
923 19 878 

2 018 ° 


15 813 
15 663 

7 389 
16 737 
39 748 


32 075 
35 141 
39 218 
39 817 
40 847 
-41 126 
42 196 
43 908 
42 571 
43 423 
46 396 


52 477 


3 695 
3 602 
3 300 
3 384 


95 630° 
97 707° 
88 924 
97 404 
81 276 
58 480 
46 420 


76 232 
51 636 
51 998 
51 644 
59 041 


87 347 
74 531 
50 544 
46 756 
28 858 
30 710 
30 615 
38 335 
54 002 
61 534 
113 505 
113 184* 


. 





68 436 
56 633 
45 738 
77 803 
131 062 


126 163 
127 253 
129 021 
132 671 
128 811 
122 082 
118 601 
132 837 
142 817 
149 022 
153 545 


172 972 


S. bo sated 


1949 : Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950 : Jan. 
Feb. 


ad 


— 


* 


— 





‘im DONbDOSONNwWeb DUdSd 





Persons cov. 


(thousands) 615" . 
































For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 303. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. ‘* Census of 
26 April. * Census of 1 Oct. * Average for 1948. *’ June 1948. * Public relief fund statistics. 
* Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. *° Jan.-Aug. *™ Average for 1949. 














TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
|| Europe (cont.) 
| Ireland Italy 











Germany * 
I Vv Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed _—— Unemployed 


(registered) * * (insured) registered (registered) 
% 








° ° 81 760 


55 165 
50 967 
48 846 
41 194 
36 263 


33 964 . 

° 1 654 872 * 
595 = * . . 2 025 140 
603 eee 

1 262 997 


1 883 608 
1 836 159 
1 753 643 
1 704 931 
1 551 725 
1 530 547 
1 512 378 
1 484 149 
1 502 327 


oo 





1949: Feb. 1 068 885 
Mar. 1 168 127 
April 1 232 381 
May 1 256 889 
June 1 283 302 
July 1 302 857 
Aug. 1 308 091 
Sept. 1 313 691 
Oct. 1 316 572 
Nov. 1 383 832 . 
Dec. 1 558 469 10.3 29 708 


1950: Jan. 1 897 644 12.3 36 270 
Feb. eos ese 30 030 


Persons cov. ‘ + 
(thousands) 14 855 389 


PO ASIAIIANPSS—= 


GO i me on bo & in bo nt bo bt 





























Europe (cont.) 


Luxembourg Netherlands Norway Poland 
® Vv Vv Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
Unemployed | (registered) (registered) (registered) 
% 
368 904 29 881 ° 375 088 
353 663 30 296 . 347 509 
295 630 28 251 ° 

° 19 181° 
° 4 747 
° 437 




















| een). 
lie ie) 


137 260 *° 9172 
88 742 12 246 
45 889 8 514 
42 422 9 026 
62 335 7715 


1949: Feb. 12 862 
Mar. 12 746 

April 9 346 

May 4 844 

June 2377 

3 2010 
3140 
4 645 
6 129 
8 525 
12 039 


1950 : cee oo 16 652 


79 093 
69 419 
78 700 





125 900 


| 128 600 
| 116 600 


BPSSSsssorS = weep = 
PONRPwYUdDD SwhOe® 


: 8 
bo 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 




















For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 303. 


* Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Figures prior to Sept. 1948 included 
all unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, 
whether actually seeking work or not. ‘ Figures for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent figures 
up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment and 
housewives seeking employment for the first time. *Mar-Dec. * Average for 1947. 7 Insu- 
rance year ended Oct. 1949. * Unemployment relief statistics. * Up to 1940, applicants. 
Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941 ; figures for the war years are 
incomplete. ?*June-Dec. ™ Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during 
the years 1945 to 1947. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 








Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Vv Vv IV I Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed| Wholly 
(registered) Unemployed (trade unionists) (insured) | unemployed 











ae 


57 949 
52 590 
36 663 

9 095 


S 
ee 
_ 
fm) 


17 158 * ° 67 351 
16 570 * ° 66 990 


17 885? . 
13 626 * 450 014 
10 185 * 294 530 
4968? 225 493 
3 588 * 169 525 39 123 
3 130 147 946 36 272 
2 387 178 165 27 554 
1 799 138 771 24 446 
1 494 117 020 25 747 
1949 1 586 160 056 25 920 * 


1949 : Feb. 1 364 155 060 38 306 
Mar. 1415 157 014 35 014 
April 1 438 | 169 884 27 161 
May 1474 163 239 18 636 
June 1 528 151 689 19 812 
July 1570 154 925 17 964 
Aug. 1 614 160 289 15 428 
Sept. 1 686 164 222 15 336 
Oct. 1 760 166 517 17 229 
Nov. 1 855 169 300 22 490 
Dec. 1 896 161 006 44 631 * 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 


Persons cov. ‘ 
(thousands) . 548 


_ 
= 
2 





- 
No oo 


— 


PMR LO WRN mmo wD 


“10 Go bo 


DReDeanwnosnne UusddwNdD 


Mrnorarepoou OS 


> 
~ oF Sessosorye Foote 
‘SOS RROmRDaDDODDONSO < 


PDD ee ee ee 


. 
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: 2 eeoose 





























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Vv —  . ™ I Vv 

- Unem- 

Unemployed nem-— | ployed 

Wholly ? Temporarily me” | ee 











Unemployed (insured) 








ae 
2.3% 


205 063 
380 332 
220 765 


1 324 027 
1 487 363 
1 259 559 
237 827 ° 
110 628 
82 758 
75 613 
158 046 
390 106 
342 295 
1948 325 818 7 
1949 328 426 


1949 : Feb. 385 405 
Mar. 365 036 
April 343 936 
May 322 017 
June 282 578 
July 261 501 
Aug. 279 740 
Sept. 287 179 
Oct. 316 435 
Nov. 343 706 
Dec. 352 853 


1950 : Jan. 395 197 
Feb. no 


e aes a 
Hor ends 
w ome 


LT e 





WHE SOOM «| OO 
*| 


= 
o 


. 





— i 
> OW PPh ROA Ute 


So . 
Je “a 


eseoss 
at ee 
a °o 

‘ec .2 


> S NUP whbOONUdh SHiOUouNoOulSn 


el el el el el 
* 
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Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20970" 761 ¢ 








For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 303. 


* Wholly unemployed. * Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. ‘* Ave’ 
for 1948, * Unemployment benefit statistics. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 
* Including casuals. * Apr.-Dec. ° From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding 
persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction 
in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to 
include all registered unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for 
employment under sheltered conditions. *! July 1948. 














TABLE [I1. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Union of South Africal| 





Euro- 
ns 


Total 


Canada 


United States 





B.L.S. * 





III (A/B) 


| Til (A) 


v 


III (A/B) 





M.1.T. ® 


-1.7.C. ® *| A.M.I.T.C. 


M.I.T.C. 





W.S. 


ws. | 


W.S.* 


W.S. 


B.C, * 





A.M.LT.C. | 


WS. 


v 


M.LT.C. 





1949 


1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


1950 : 


100.0 
103.7 
105.5 
110.1 


100.0 
104.9 


100.0 
98.0 
99.8 

133.5 

152.2 

161.3 

160.4 

153.5 

151.8 

164.7 

171.6 

172.0 


98.1* 

98.8 
100.0 
102.7 
100.0 * 
107.6 
111.2 
112.8 
116.1 


108.4 


116.0 
119.2 
116.8 


100.0 
94.1 
98.6 

117.7 

129.2 

136.9 

135.0 

130.4 

134.8 

141.2 

143.9 

140.0 


140.2 
139.7 
139.9 
139.1 
139.4 
138.6 
140.0 
141.5 
138.7 * 
139.2 * 
142.2 


137.4 * 


100.0 
95.5 
98.8 

108.7 

116.1 

117.6 

116.5 

114.1 

119.3 

125.3 

128.2 

126.8 


123.5 
124.5 
124.9 
126.8 
128.8 
129.0 
129.5 
128.3 
127.4 
128.5 
126.5 


123.0 
123.0 


9. 
113. 
122.0 
124.4 
123.4 
121.3 
128.6 
136.4 
140.9 
138.9 


137.5 
137.8 
137.1 
136.3 
136.9 
137.3 
141.0 
140.5 
140.6 
141.6 
141.9 


139.1 
139.1 





Persons cov. | 
(thousands) 








---/30 718 


46 300 


36 480 








America (concl.) 


ASIA 


EUROPE 





Argentina 


Colombia 





(Buenos 
Aires) 


(Central 
zone) 


Peru 


Japan 


Austria 


Czecho- 
slovakia 





III (A) 


III (B) 


III (B) 


v 


_ Tit (8) 





M.1.T. ® 


A.M.I. 


A.M.L.T.C. 


M.I.C. 





Ww. 


W.S. ¢ 


W.S. 


A.M.L.T.C. _ 
W.S. 














1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 





| 1950 : 


100.0 ° 
94.2 
85.5 
95.2 

101.9 

123.9 

128.8 

139.9 


100.0 
105.4 
95.6 
90.4 
86.2 
77.8 
74.4 


100.0 * 
104.6 
105.0 


106.8 
108.9 
110.3 
108.9 
110.1 
110.3 
106.8 
104.4 
105.1 





Persons cov. 





(thousands) 


| 








14 








212 


585 











34 880 


266 








3 164 





I, Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establishments 


employment insurance statistics. 


of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments : 
IV. Estimates. 


series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
8S. Salaried employees. 


* Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 


sample surveys. 


construction). 


A. Agriculture. 
T. Transport. 


+ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
categories of workers in the labour force. 


* Nov. 
specified. 


* May. 


M. Mines. 


1° Mar. 


C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 


* Including logging. 
* Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
" Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 


* Average for 1947. ™ Oct. 


III (A/B), 
V. Labour force 


* Includi 


II. Compulsory un- 


type B 


other 








STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 


Europe (cont.) 








Luxem- 
France Germany* Hungary Ireland bourg 


Til (A) 2 I I a oo 
M.I1.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C.® M.I.T.C.® 
WS. ws. W.S. w. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
102.7 / 101.7 

















. 
. 
. 
. 





1950: 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 11 922 























Europe (concl.) : OCEANIA 


Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. K ae »|| Australia Zz ba a 
II * I miei (A) IV IV III (A) _ 

A.°M.°1.T.C, A.°M.LT.C®| —M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C. 
W.S. W.s. Ww.s. #* Ww.s. WS. 


1937 100.0 ° 100 100.0 ** 
1938 100.0 ° 103 98.3 . 
1939 105.5 ° ° 101.9 100.0 
1941 100.0 ° . 98.3 112.3 
1942 102.3 119 98.9 111.1 
1943 100.9 ° ° 96.4 110.7 
1944 97.6 ° 93.8 110.5 
1945 85.5 101 91.5 
1946 97.7 111 97.5 
1947 104.7 oe 104.9 
1948 106.4°** eee 100.0 *’ 
1949 108.7 eee 101.1 


1949 : Feb. ‘ 108.1* pen ‘ 100.4 
Mar. ‘ 107.5* oi 100.4 
April . 106.2 nie ‘ 

May ° 107.7 
June ‘ 109.4 
July ° 109.3 
Aug. ° 109.5 
Sept. ° 109.9 
Oct. . 110.2 
Nov. 110.9 - ; 
Dec. 108.7 on > 144.3 


1950 : Jan. _ a ‘ = 144.2 
Feb. i bine pon ° a a 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 1 273 535 ™ 2941 26 989 16 690 ** 1 730 427 

































































For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 


p. 307. 

* Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Jan.-Aug. ‘ Jan.-June, Sept. and 
Dec. * Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1 g 
and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * July-Dec. 7 June. * Jan. 1947. 
ing Northern Ireland. * Before 1941, statistics of establishments. " Including forestry, 
fishing and trapping. ‘* Including other categories of workers in the labour force. ™ Annual 
figures: June. “July. *™ Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 
** Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insu- 
rance of the preceding period. '*’ Since June 1948, new series of statistics based on revised 
estimates with a broader coverage, including private domestic servants and persons above the 
insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for 
the old series is 107.2. ** Average for 1941. * June 1937. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 


’ 
‘Union of South Africa United P P Colombia 
— | ‘Total Canada States Argentina Chile (Bogota) 


III (A/B) * III (A) | IIT (A/B)|| III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
w.s. W.S. Ww. Ww. 




















100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 a 100.0 
101.6 103.9 97.0 . . 105.5 
104.3 98.2 108.1 
147.2 . 127.6 
180.5 
197.7 
196.2 
178.0 
162.8 
174.0 
179.2 





| 1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 

Feb. 

| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 









































AMERICA (concl.) Europe 
remy Mexico | Uruguay/|| India * Japan b ae Denmark 
III (A) | III (B) | III (B) |} IIL (A) | IIT (A/B) III (A) III (A) 
Ww.s. Ww. w. Ww. Ww.s. w. 














1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 





1938 107.0 . 103.7 110.1 100.2 
1939 111.8 d ° 104.5 121.1 ° 109.4 
1941 114.6 9. le 128.7 128.0 ° 104.2 
1942 123.5 J . 136.2 141.8 ° 111.0 
1943 130.5 ¥ ls 145.4 160.7 ° 115.9 
1944 139.3 33. ° 150.5 181.1 ° 116.8 
1945 131.4 . ° 157.7 é 108.7 
1946 eee 147.0 ° 121.5 
1947 eee . . eee 100.0 * 129.5 
1948 eee eee ove eee 91.1 ove 

1949 eee eee eee eee 


| 1949: Feb. ¢ ould . . 
Mar. ‘ a a , 91.0 
April ‘ me » re 89.1 
May ° ol . . 81.1 
June Pp -" ces . 78.1 
July ‘ oes . ‘ 79.3 
Aug. ‘ ob . . 78.5 
Sept. ‘ a one ‘ 82.5 
Oct. . one ° ° wae 

Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. ss > . eee 
Feb. a wen ms P ~ 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 32 105 56 1 676 5 760 * 1 205 167 





















































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Including building. * Including mining. * May. ‘* Average for 1947. * Former 
British India * 31 Dec. 7°’ 1936 = 100. * Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly 
sample survey covering wage earners, salaried employees and other categories of workers in 
the labour force. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland | France |Germany*) Hungary Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) | III (A) . I III (A/B) * I III (B) 
w. W.S. w.s. Ww. W.s. w.s. Ww. 


100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 . 
103.2 ¢ ° 100.1 103.2 ° 
105.4 ° 101.4 109.3 
90.3 ° 96.3 113.2 
96.0 * 92.6 108.8 
90.9 ? ° 93.3 98.3 
90.9 ° ° 95.5 ° 
90.4 ° 101.5 ° 
98.0 ° 110.4 113.1 
106.3 . 117.9 134.1 
110.3 100.0 *° 1240 150.1 
112.7 110.9 os ese 

















; 110.2 
112.4 : 


109.5 


110.9 


Dee. ; ; 112.8 
1950 : Jan. _ tin ° 
Feb. ‘ 


Persons cov. = 638 18 - : : 
(thousands) 4 842 /279° 625 522 



































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

Norway Sweden Switzerland a... 13 || Australia Z Lead a 
Ii * ‘III (A/B) * III (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) 
Ww. w. w. W.S.* W.S. > 


1937 100.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 *” 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.7 95.0 
1939 100.2 | 105.1 98.3 101.7 
1941 100.0 102.4 107.9 110.4 
1942 102.4 108.1 109.6 115.7 
1943 103.2 111.4 104.9 115.6 
1944 101.2 112.5 99.7 110.9 
1945 93.5 118.8 109.6 101.8 
1946 110.6 123.5 122.9 98.3 
1947 124.1 124.4 9 133.0 106.0 
1948 100.0 * 125.5 135.1 100.0 * 
1949 106.2 126.3 126.6 102.1 


1949 : Feb. 106.2 126.2 e 101.4 
Mar. 4 126.8 128.8 101.4 
April Y 126.7 : 101.7 
May J 126.5 101.8 
June ° 127.7 
125.6 . 


125.6 ° 
126.1 126.6 
127.1 ° 

127.7 ° 
125.7 123.2 


1950: ¢ 125.7 . 
























































Persons cov. || 1 ye 528 352 " 85 


254 3° 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 309. 
' Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ‘* Jan.-June, 
Sept. and Dec. 7” Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Since Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, 
type B. * Jan. 1947. ™ June. *™ Average for 1941. * Average for 1937. ™ Excluding 
Northern Ireland. 4 Before 1941, statistics of establishments, since Mar. 1948, statistics 
of compulsory health insurance. ‘** Including building. *™ Including employers and workers 
on own account. +? Annual figures: June. * In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed 
to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 1 Mar. 1948. * Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index 
for June 1948 for the old series is 108.2. * Average for 1948. * June 1937. 


(thousands) 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( conel. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA Europes 


. a Argentina Japan * a Denmark 


III (A/B) III (B)* III (A/B) III (A) III (RB) 

















1937 100.0 x ° 100.0 
1938 78.5 \e . 99.4 
1939 92.3 ° 107.7 
1941 131.4 x ° 94.2 
1942 161.8 ° . ° 101.5 
1943 195.4 ° . 

1944 190.9 
1945 161.3 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


| 

| 

1950: Jan. ose ‘ | 
} 








Feb. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





























Europe (concel.) 
Finland France Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 


III (B) III (A) III (B) III (A)* III (A) * III (A) * 
w. w.s. w. Ww. w. Ww. 














1937 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 104.9 99.1 ® 99.3 98.1 99.7 
1939 93.7 106.1 101.1 100.8 104.1 
1941 100.0 84.5 93.6 99.1 98.0 
1942 97.7 97.27 88.2 97.6 104.2 
1943 99.4 100.5 ° 90.5 96.6 107.9 
1944 93.9 95.8 94.0 91.6 110.0 
1945 110.1 94.2 103.6 85.7 108.7 *° 
1946 114.5 105.1 ° 115.0 108.9 122.3 
1947 123.1 117.4 121.7 123.7 121.8 ** 
1948 131.5 121.8 eee 131.6* ose 
1949 129.9 122.1 ose 


1949: Feb. ° ° 
Mar. mn a 
April 131.2 121.6 
May > ° 
June . . 
July 124.1 122.4 
Aug. ° ° 
Sept. > ; 
Oct. 133.3 122.7 
Nov. 4 ° 
Dec. ‘ ° 


1950: Jan. = die aa] 
Feb. m x il 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) 4” 2 200 ** 279 100 144 536 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
309. 









































* Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. * Jan. * Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Figure for 1945 affected by 
Strikes in the engineering industry. 4° In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to 
a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. ™ Average for 1941. % Jan. 1947. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 





AFRICA 





Country Northern | Southern Union of 
Egypt . Rhode- | Rhode- Sudan i South 
sia sia Africa 





Town or no. : Whole Omdur- 
of localities Cairo country 5 man * 9 


Original base || June-Aug. Aug. Aug. 1938 
(=100) 1939 1939 1939 


Cost of living 

















Composition 
of the index a, b, d® 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 





1947 
1948 
1949 
1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 











2 024 

2 069 
Aug. 2 123 
Sept. . in 2191 
Oct. me 166 wi 2 316 
Nov. re 188 == 2 319 
Dec. . 195 = was 

1950: Jan. ene a 192 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

* Europeans. * Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘ Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
and soap. * Oct. * June-Aug. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Calculated with “seasonal movements 
Sane i “ Up to 1945, including heating and soap. 22 Up to June 1941, including heating and 
ighting. 





ou Ge bed bed bed bee ed ee ee et ee 





1950 


Composi 


att i hk, C 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
America (cont.) 








Country . British 
Bolivia | Brazil | see Hon- British West Indies 


duras 





Town or no. George- . Jamaica St. 
of localities La Pas | Séo Paulo town Belize | Barbados (Kingston)! Vincent 
Sept. Sept. 


Original base Mar.- | 
(= 100) Dec. 1936) 1939 | Dec. 1938 | 1939 1939 |Au¥s- 1939 | Aug. 1939 
Cost of living 




















Composition 
of the index oe 














Dec. 
1950 : Jan. 











1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. eee 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing ; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Mar.-Dec. * Jan. * Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Average calculated 


for a period of less than one year. "a 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
America (cont.) 








Country . Colom- | Costa Domin- | Guate- 
Chile bia Rica Cuba Repablic andie Panama | Paraguay 





Town or no. . San Trujillo | Guate- F 

of localities || S9™tiago| Bogota | jo 44 30 City mala Panama | Asuncién 

Original base|} Mar. July-Dec. Oct. 1939- 
(=100) 1928 |Feb.1937) 1936 1937 Nov. 1941] 1937 June 1940} 1938 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index @ a-e 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


BUeyvraua-w PS a 














Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. fie 
( pos 























1950 




















2 Nov. * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
America (concl.) ASIA 


Country > 
Peru —— Uruguay || Burma Ceylon | Cyprus India 








Tews oF Be 6 Monte- Rangoon | Colombo 5 — Bombay 


of localities video 
| Original base Nov.1938- Aug.1926-|July 1933- 
00) Mar. 1941| 1929 1931 | April 1939/48 1939/ July 1927|June 1934 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 











1950: Jan. 








Dec. 



































1950: Jan. 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


' Aug.-Dec. * Aug. * Mar. ‘* Jume and Dec. ‘* New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 
I.L.O. to old series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Asia (cont.) 








Country Ede- 
China 


Town or no. Saigon Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut 


of localities 
Original base Mar. 1936- June-Aug. 
=100) 1925 July 1938 | July 1938 Mar. 1937 Aug. 1939 1939 


Cost of living 


Indonesia Iran Japan Lebanon 


























Composition ‘ 
of the index 








Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1950 


1950: Jan. 








100” 


2 351 
1310 
1 265 


1949: Jan. 1618 
Feb. 1 395 
Mar. 1318 
April 1141 
May 1101 
June 1 142 
July 1148 
Aug. 1 122 
Sept. 1210 
Oct. 1 255 380 
Nov. 1417 bits 
Dec, soa 1313 























1950: 
en 

















1950: Jan. ove 1374 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. “omposit 
* Aug. * June-Aug. * Jan. ‘ New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.0O. to J * We 

old series. * Mar.-Dec. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 7 July: index of the an.-Ap 

free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with 

a monthly income of f1.25-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


Asia (concl.) EvuROPE 


Country 
Philippines | Thailand || Austria * | Belgium * be oi | Denmark Finland | France 











of localities 
mn, 1941 1938 _||Mar. 1938/1936-1938| July 1914) 1935 





1938 





Town oF no. Manila Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague 200 32 | Paris 
| 
| 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a-c, é a-c, é 





1937 ° ° 100 

1938 100* 104 
° 105 

116 * 


hm Pe ee 


Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 











Le i ee ee ee ae ee a 








_ 1950: Jan. 











445 





376 
376 
389 
394 
481 ove ° 
467 eee 173 
464 eee . 

464 ove . 
491 eee 175 
529 eee ° 


se ee Re ee ee ee | 











1950: Jan, ial _ 611 ‘a 186 








1 
1 
1 
1 





























‘omposition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. * Mar. 
Jan.-April. * Retail price index, 1936-1938 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Germany Greece Hungary Iceland Ireland Italy 








Town or no. F | French 7+ 
of localities pisonal area) ae Athens Budapest | Reykjavik 120 62? 


Original base 1938 1938 | Aug. 1939 | 4®7=Mar. | Suty 1914 
fe t00) 1939 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 


Dec. 
1950: Jan. 

















5 834 
6 083 
6 069 


6 164 
Mar. - 6 194 


April ° 6 302 


1949: Jan. P 6 221 
Feb. 


6 297 


May 
6 192 


June 
July 5 946 


Aug. _ ose 6 039 
Sept. tun 34 423 —- 6 004 
Oct. te 32 713 _ é 5 834 


Nov. soe 33 518 eee 5 850 
Dec, ove eee ° 5 789 


1950: Jan. aad ee “a ‘ 5 760 | 
1950: . 


_—_—__.. 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. P 
Lomposit 


* Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. * Jan.-Mar. ‘ Oct. * Average calculated for 1 Co; 
o potest of less than one year, * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I,L.0, ' Sept. a 
old series, ; 





_—S Se Se Oe ee ae eee Se Se 


} 
I 
| 
3 
3 
l 
2 
D 
) 
3 
i 
5 


k Sw Me SS Se SE Oe te Fe Swems 


3 


ee 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





Country 


Europe (cont.) 





Luxem- 
bourg 


Nether- 
lands 


Norway 


Poland 


Portugal 


Spain 


Sweden 





Town or no. 
| of localities 


9 


6 


31 


Warsaw 


Lisbon 


50 





95 





Original base 
0) 


1938-1939 


1938 





1937 


July 1938- 
June 1939 


July 1936 





Cast of living 





Composition 





of the index 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 














1950: Jan. 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous 


, «|, Consumers’ price index. 
Sept. and Dec, 


* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
* New series with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 


* July 1936 = 100, 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 








Country New 


Zealand 


United 
Kingdom 


Switzer- 


Sond Turkey Australia Fiji Hawaii 





Town or no. 
of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 


a — June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 











Cost of living 





Composition 


of the index nid 








1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 


























176 
173 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. * Mar. * New wih wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I. L.0. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. * Quarterly average. * New 
See price index : 21 towns; base: Jan. -Mar. 1949 = 100. 7 Including heating. * Average of 8 
months. 
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of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (0.E.E.C.). 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INsTITUTE. Petroleum: The Story of an American 

Industry. New York, 1949. 118 pp. $1. 

A popular booklet, briefly describing such questions as the origin of 
petroleum, its discovery in the United States, the growth of the petroleum 
industry, production, transportation, refining, marketing, conservation and 
taxation. 
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ANGELOPOULOS, Angelos. L’Htat et la Prospérité sociale. Nouveaux Prin- 
cipes de Finances publiques. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1949. 198 pp. 400 francs. 

A discussion of the function of the State in the society of today and the 
new objective—social prosperity—set by modern economic conditions, as 
exemplified in various countries and in international agreements. The 
State should aim at the satisfaction of basic social needs (order and security, 
health and welfare, education, public utilities), the fullest economic develop- 
ment and employment of resources, and the redistribution of national 
income in such a way as to maximise productivity and the standard of 
living. Arguments for a rational and fully co-ordinated national economic 
plan are supplemented by reference to the Keynesian explanation of defi- 
ciency of aggregate demand, leading to the suggestion of a fiscal policy 
which will regulate total expenditure in such a way as to ensure that ade- 
quate demand for full employment is always generated. Problems of public 
finance are handled clearly and simply in relation to the problems of full 


employment. 


Banco CENTRAL DE RESERVA DEL Perv. La Renta Nacional del Peri, 

1942-1947. Lima, 1949. 146 pp. 

Statistics of the national product and national income for the main 
branches of activity and of savings and investment in Peru during the 
period 1942-1947, preceded by a theoretical introduction on the concepts 
of national income and gross and net national product and on the methods 
of calculation. Population statistics for 1948 are also given. The first of 
three appendices consists of an English translation of the introduction and 
of the summary tables. The second appendix deals with the country’s 
balance of payments in recent years, and the third reproduces the form 
used for the collection of the data. 


BENARD, DuRET and Hauck. Economie politique et problémes du travail, 
Conférences prononcées & la Direction d’Etudes de M. Bettelheim. Paris. 
Centre de Documentation Universitaire, 1949. 140 pp. 

The subjects discussed in these three essays are the problem of national 
income in Marxist theory ; the Marxist interpretation of economic crises ; 
and the problems of the British labour movement. 


British Cotton INDUSTRY RESEARCH AssociaTION. Shirley Institute Year 
Book, 1949. Manchester, John Sherratt and Son, 1949. 112 pp. ; illus- 
trated. 5s. 


CENTRE D’ETUDES ET RECHERCHES DES CHARBONNAGES DE FRANCE. Rap- 
port sur Vactivité du Centre en 1948. Paris, 1949. 68 pp. ; diagrams. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Foreign Commerce 
Department. Foreign Commerce Handbook. A Guide to Sources of 
Information for Exporters and Importers. Washington, D.C., 1950. 
x+169 pp. $1. 


CONFEDERAZIONE GENERALE DELL’INDUSTRIA ITALIANA. Amnnuario di 
statistiche del lavoro, 1949. Rome, “ Rassegna di statistiche del lavoro ”, 
1949. 416 pp. 

An outstanding publication, covering labour statistics in Italy with 
comparative data for other countries. The topics included are population, 
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employment, hours of work, unemployment, earnings, national income, food 
consumption and family accounts, cost of living and prices, labour costs, 
social insurance, health and employment injuries, vocational education, 
labour disputes, and emigration. 

The materials for Italy give a very full picture on all these subjects; 
with considerable detail, geographical, industrial, occupational, etc. The 
data for other countries are drawn mainly from the I.L.0. Year Book of 
Labour Statistics. 


Cotton Boarp, Manchester. Labour Department. The Cotton Industry in 
a Changing World. Uncorrected Preprints of Papers prepared for the 
Cotton Board Conference of Directors, Managers and Trade Union 
Officials in the Cotton Industry, Harrogate, October 21-23, 1949, organ- 
ised by the Labour Department of the Cotton Board. Manchester, 1949. 
117 pp.; diagrams. 4s. 6d. 

Papers dealing with the following subjects: management in a buyer’s 
market ; the changing pattern of world trade in cotton textiles ; export 
problems in the cotton industry ; production problems for quality ; the 
labour shortage ; British commercial policy ; and the future of prices and 
costs in the cotton industry. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, United States. Office of International Trade. 
The Ruhr Area: Its Structure and Economic Importance. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949. ii+62 pp. ; maps. 


The aim of this study is to throw light not only on the Ruhr itself, but 
also on some of the problems with which the United States and the European 
nations are confronted in Germany. After an introduction dealing with the 
historical background of the Ruhr, its resources, technical research and 
experiences, its importance in the German economy and its special charac- 
teristics, the study includes chapters on industrial structure, transportation 
and public utilities, and industrial concentration and decentralisation. 


— — World Trade Developments in 1948 in Selected Countries. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 141 pp.; illustrations, diagrams. 
70 cents. 


This series of articles on the post-war foreign trade of the United States 
and other leading trading countries of the world has been reprinted, with 
revisions and supplementary tables, from Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE, Canada. Taxation Division. Taza- 
tion Statistics, 1949. Ottawa, The King’s Printer, 1949. 185 pp. 50 cents. 


FEDERAGAO NACIONAL DOS INDUSTRIAIS DE LantFicios. Geréneia de 1948. 
Relatério da Direcgio. Lisbon, 1949. 158 pp. 


Foa, Bruno. Monetary Reconstruction in Italy. New York, King’s Crown 
Press, for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1949. 
x+147 pp. 

A description and analysis of monetary developments in Italy and of 
the various factors involved. The author draws attention to the efforts 
made by the nation itself to overcome inflation and to the part played by 
foreign financial aid. He finds that the turning point was reached in 1947 
with Prof. Einaudi’s plan. The last section of the book discusses the place 
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of Italy in the European Recovery Programme ; figures of national income, 
investment and the balance of payments in the E.R.P. period are given in 
an appendix. 


FRANK, Paul. Die Newordnung des Deutschen Geldwesens nach dem Zweiten 
Weltkrieg. Internationale Schriftenreihe fir soziale und politische 
Wissenschaften. Wirtschaftspolitische Reihe, Band VI. Paris, Librairie 
du Recueil Sirey ; Verlag Josef Stocker, Lucerne, 1949. 112 pp. 


GarsutTt, P. E. The Russian Railways. London, Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co. Ltd., 1949. ix+95 pp. ; illustrations, map. 3s. 6d. 


GOVERNMENT OF BomBay. Report of the Labour Department for the Years 
1946, 1947 and 1948. Bombay, Government Central Press, 1949. iii+ 


166 pp. 10 annas; Is. ld. 


Ho.uinG, Werner (editor). Sozialrecht in der Sowjetischen Besatzwngszone 
Deutschlands. Arbeitsrecht, Sozialversicherungsrecht, Sozialfirsorge- 
recht : Stand, 1. Januar 1949. Textausgabe. Berlin, Deutscher Zentral- 
verlag, 1949. xviii+464 pp. 12.60 marks. 

Social legislation in the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, containing 
the texts of laws and regulations in force at 1 January 1949 on industrial 
relations, the regulation of employment, contracts of employment, labour 
protection and social insurance and assistance. 


IstTITUTO DI ECONOMIA INTERNAZIONALE. Le recenti svalutazioni monetarie 
e il commercio con Vestero dell’Italia. Genoa, Camera de Commercio, 
Industria e Agricoltura, 1949. 91 pp. 500 lire. 

A discussion of the fluctuations of the foreign exchange value of the lira 
due to recent currency devaluations and of the effects on Italy’s foreign 
trade. The effects of devaluation on prices and wages in various other 
countries are also considered. 


Levi, Lionello R., and Luccuertt1, Albuzio. COodice delle leggi sul lavoro. 

Milan, A. Giuffré-Editore, 1949. vi+ 1526 pp. 

A compilation of the Italian labour legislation in force at the end of 
August 1949, divided into six books after an introductory section containing 
the Constitution of the Republic and extracts from other constitutional 
statutes. Book I, on organisation, includes the regulations governing the 
agencies responsible for labour questions, and also reproduces the Constitu- 
tion of the I.L.0. Books II-V deal respectively with the regulation of con- 
ditions of employment, social security, workers’ assistance (vocational 
training, maternity and child care, housing, etc.), and co-operation. Book VI 
contains extracts from the Civil Procedure Code. A subject index and 
chronological index are also provided. 


Mavs, Wilhelm. Das Deutsche Arbeits- wnd Sozialrecht. Erster Band : Das 
Arbeitsverhdlinis. Grundfragen und Grundlagen. Schloss Bleckede an 
der Elbe, Otto Meissners Verlag, 1948. 374 pp. 

The first volume of a study of German social legislation. In a general 
introduction the author sets forth the fundamental principles of labour law. 
In the second and most substantial part of the study he goes into the various 
problems arising out of the contract of employment, its conclusion, the 
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relations between employers and workers, and its termination. The last 
part deals with labour protection questions, in particular, the regulation 
of hours of work. 


Mazzont, Giuliano, and GUERRIERI, Danilo. Oodice delle leggi sul lavoro. 
Raccolta coordinata ed annotata con indici sistematici. Bologna, Cesare 
Zuffi, Editore, 1950. xxvi+772 pp. 

This compilation of the Italian labour laws in force at 31 July 1949 is 
divided into two main parts. The first is devoted to the organisation (con- 
stitutional provisions, including the Constitution of the I.L.0.) and admi- 
nistrative protection of labour, and the second to the regulation of industrial 
relations. A subject index and chronological index are also provided. 


Metz, Harold, and THomson, Charles A. H. Awuthoritarianism and the 
Individual. Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1950. 
ix+371 pp. $3.50. 


MINISTERE DE L’INDUSTRIE ET DU COMMERCE, France. Bureau central de 
statistique industrielle. Annuaire de Statistique industrielle, 4949. Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1949. 234 pp. 


MINISTERIO DE INDUSTRIAS Y TRABAJO, Uruguay. Problemas econémicos. 
Precios y salarios. Conferencia pronunciada por el Ministro de Industrias 
y Trabajo, Sr. Fernando Farifia, el dia 14 de Julio de 1949 en el Salén 
de Actos Piblicos de la Unién Industrial Uruguaya. Montevideo, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1949. 48 pp. 


MINISTRY FOR SociaL Arrarrs, Finland. Social Legislation and Work in 
Finland. Helsinki, 1949. 179 pp. 


A new edition, revised and brought up to date, of a work first published 
in 1946. Chapters are devoted to the organisation of social work, labour 
relations, the labour market and unemployment, wages, workers’ protection, 
social insurance, social welfare work, vocational training, the population 
problem, housing, temperance and the liquor trade, international activities 
and expenditure on social work. 


Raj, K. N. The Monetary Policy of the Reserve Bank of India. A Study of 
Central Banking in an Undeveloped Economy. Bombay, National 
Information & Publications Ltd., 1948. vi+177 pp. 12 rupees. 


The book aims at examining, in the light of recent experience in India, 
how far the traditional conception of the functions of a central bank is 
applicable in countries which are economically undeveloped. After a detailed 
examination of the working of the Reserve Bank of India, especially during 
the "thirties, the author comes to the conclusion that the lack of adequate 
credit-channels between the Bank and the ultimate users of credit, namely, 
the small producers in agriculture and industry, largely reduces its power 
to exercise any real influence over the bulk of the economy. Three ways 
are suggested for establishing the necessary link between the Reserve Bank 
and the ultimate productive users of credit—the direct undertaking by the 
Bank of commercial business, greater encouragement to co-operative enter- 
prises and the setting up by the Bank of subsidiary institutions for the 
provision of long-term finance. 


Roya CoMMISSION ON PorpuLaTIon, United Kingdom. Report of an Enquiry 
into Family Limitation and its Influence on Human Fertility during the 
past Fifty Years. By E. Lewis-Faninc. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1949. xvi+202 pp. 4s. 
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StaLpER, André. Aw dela du capitalisme, du collectivisme et du dirigisme. 
Collection de la nouvelle Ecole de Lausanne. Lausanne, Imprimeries 
Populaires, 1950. 336 pp. 

In this thesis for a doctorate the author proposes the construction, 
through “ enlightening, flexible, indicative and truly liberal planning ”, of 
an economy “ harmonising ” private interests according to the new economic 
system of Prof. Oulés and going beyond capitalism, collectivism and 
planned economy (dirigisme), whose defects of structure and operation are 
described. The principal means of bringing about this vast reform are to 
be sought in publicity, greater economic flexibility, the mobility of certain 
factors of production, changes in the structure of the means of payment 
and of limited companies, and good labour legislation, supplemented by 
measures (subsidies, public works, co-operation) to counteract the causes 
tending to produce or extend economic crises. 


Textile Recorder Book of the Year, 1948-1949. Manchester and London, 

Harlequin Press Co. Ltd., 1949. 224 pp. 2ls. 

A review of the British textile industry during 1948-49. It emphasises 
that with a diminished labour force, the future prosperity of the industry 
depends upon higher standards of labour utilisation. The information given 
includes a brief account of the raw material position, machinery develop- 
ments, the modernisation and re-equipment programmes of some important 
textile units, and textile statistics. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ALLGEMEINER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND RHEINLAND-PFALZ. Geschaftsbericht 
1948/1949. Landau-Pfalz, 1949. 66 pp. 


CAMERA DI COMMERCIO, INDUSTRIA E AGRICOLTURA, Rome. Oonsegno 
nazionale di studi sindacali, 28, 29 e 30 ottobre 1949. Atti Ufficiali. 
Rome, Tipografia Ugo Pinto, 1949. 246 pp. 2,000 lire. 


CONFEDERAZIONE ITALIANA DELL’ARTIGIANATO. Verbale della Prima 
Assemblea Nazionale. Rome, 1949. 100 pp. (processed). 


Current Problems in Industrial Relations. Proceedings of National Indus- 
trial Relations Conference, Chicago, November 16, 1949. Sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Labor Relations Council of Chambers 
of Commerce. Chicago, Monarch Printing & Publishing Corp., 1949. 
87 pp. (processed). 


DURAND, Paul, and Viru, André. Traité de Droit du Travail, Tome II. 

Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1950. 1,040 pp. 

A note on the first volume (discussing the fundamental principles of 
French labour legislation) of this work was published in an earlier issue of 
the Review.1 The present volume is devoted to the legal regulation of 
individual employment relations and covers not only the contract of employ- 
ment but all measures affecting the legal relations between an employer 
and a worker. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, p. 560. 
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In the first part, the author examines the formation of individual employ- 
ment relations from the point of view of the regulation of the employment 
market (vocational training, placement, admission to employment, etc.) 
and of the techniques involved (the contract of employment and other forms 
of contract). Part II, dealing with the operation of the individual employ- 
ment relationship, is divided into four main chapters, concerning the regu- 
lation of employment (hours of work, weekly rest, paid holidays, health 
and safety) ; the principal obligations of the parties (the work to be done, 
the payment of wages and related problems) ; the termination of the rela- 
tionship (notice of dismissal, unfair termination, compensation); and the 
settlement of individual disputes, in particular, the system of probiviral 
councils. 


FEDERACION ARGENTINA DE PERIopIsTas. Diez Afios de Organizacién 
Sindical. Compilacién dispuesta por el Comité Ejecutivo, ordenada y 
dirigida por Octavio PaLazzoLo. Buenos Aires, 1949. 675 pp. 

A compilation of documents of the Argentine Federation of Journalists 
covering the first ten years of its activities. The volume contains the pro- 
ceedings, resolutions and other papers of the first nine congresses held by 
the Federation. 


GENOUD, Hector. La competencia de los tribunales del trabajo en la legis- 
lacién provincial. Publicado en “ Gaceta del Trabajo ”, Tomo 9, Abril- 
Junio de 1949. Rosario, Argentina, ‘‘Gaceta del Trabajo”’, 1949. 13 pp. 


Norsk ARBEIDSGIVERFORENING. Arbok, 1949. Oslo, 1949. 285 pp. Year- 
book of the Norwegian Employers’ Federation. 


Gros, André, and Griton, J.-J. Le conseiller de relation. Une fonction 
humaine expérimentale nouvelle dans l’industrie. Paris, 1949. 47 pp. 


The basic idea of this pamphlet is that it is indispensable for the proper 
working of an undertaking that persons in a position of responsibility should 
fully realise the “ unity of the organism ” in their charge, and should not 
neglect the human factor. Hence the need for an independent and dis- 
interested “ relations officer ” or adviser, who must try to win the confidence 
of the employer, the technical staff, the workers and the trade unionists. 
Dr. Gros has acted in this capacity in various undertakings and the general 
principles he lays down are drawn from his personal experience. 


McGInLEyY, James J. Labor Relations in the New York Rapid Transit Systems, 
1904-1944. A study of the Institute of Social Sciences, Saint Louis 
University. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. xxiii+635 pp. 
$6.50. 

The first part of this work is devoted to a description of the industry, 
followed in the second part by an account of the rapid transit worker. In 
the concluding portion of this employer-employee study, the author analyses 
the experiences accumulated over forty years of rapid transit history in 
New York City. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, United Kingdom. Review 
of the British Dock Strikes, 1949. London, H.M..Stationery Office, 1949. 
Cmd. 7851. 47 pp. 9d. 


New York University. Institute of Labor Relations and Social Security. 
Compulsory Arbitration in New Jersey. By Lois MacDonaLp. New 
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York, New York University, Graduate Division of Public Service, 1949. 

ii+82 pp. 

An examination of the experience of the State of New Jersey with a law 
for the compulsory arbitration of labour disputes in public utility under- 
takings. 


OpponE, Jacinto. Gremialismo Proletario Argentino. Prélogo de Dardo 
Ctnzo. Buenos Aires, Editorial La Vanguardia, 1949. vii+416 (+8) pp. 
12 pesos. 


Potycuronis, Leandros. Ta ergatika somateia. Athens, 1949. 187 pp. 

40,000 drachmae. 

Trade unions in Greece, an analytical and critical study of legislation 
and judicial practice, in which the author, a director in the Ministry of 
Labour, draws widely on corresponding conditions in other countries and 
on I.L.0. activities and reports on the subject. 


TrapEs Union ConGress. Trade Unions and Wages Policy. Report of 
Proceedings at a Special Conference of Executive Committees of all 
Affiliated Organisations held at Central Hall, Westminster, London, 
8.W.1? on Thursday, January 12, 1950. London, 1950. 52 pp. 9d. 


Management. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PRopucTIVITY. Rayon Weaving. Produc- 
tivity Team Report. London, New York, 1949. x-+65 pp. Is. 3d. 
Report of a visit to the United States in 1949 of a productivity team 

representing management and workers in the British rayon weaving indus- 
try. Observations on American techniques in each of the various processes, 
from warping to cloth examination, are followed by a section on labour ; 
details of the equipment, staffing, etc., of the mills visited are given in 
appendices. On the basis of these observations, certain general conclusions 
are drawn, the first of which stresses “ a universal acceptance of a full work 
load in all departments, and a readiness on the part of management and 
labour to accept such changes as were necessary to achieve this ”. 


GAUDRIAULT, Raymond. L’Organisation des Travaux administratifs. 
Préface de Henry PuGet. Paris, Editions Delmas, 1949. 192 pp.; 
diagrams. 800 francs. 


HANFLAND, Curt. ‘Rationalisierung durch Planarbeit. Stuttgart, Institut 
fir Planarbeit, 1949. xiv+412 pp. 

A study of methods of increasing productivity as a contribution to the 
reconstruction of the shattered economy of Germany. Between a brief 
introduction on the general principles of “ plan work ” in the undertaking 
and a summary conclusion setting forth the prospects of a common European 
destiny, the author devotes the bulk of his investigation to an analysis of 
fundamental types of organisation, selection of equipment, methods of 
management, business methods, and job organisation through training and 
performance based on time studies. The typographical arrangement and 
numerous diagrams facilitate use of the book as a manual. 
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Interim Report on Measurement of Productivity. Issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Production Engineers and the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants. London, 1949. 15 pp. Is. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT — COMITE INTER- 
NATIONAL DE L’ORGANISATION SCIENTIFIQUE. JReference Manual— 
Annuaire @information. Geneva, 1949. 81 pp. ; table. 

A bilingual manual which furnishes a complete and comprehensive 
survey of the organisation and functions of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management up to the present time. This body was established 
in 1926 to co-ordinate on au international level the nationally representative 
management organisations in various countries, and it now includes in its 
membership collective bodies in sixteen countries. Together with the I.L.0. 
and the XXth Century Fund, it founded the International Management 
Institute, which was in operation from 1927 to 1934. 


SCHLESSINGER, G. The Factory. Fundamental Problems of Materials, 
Labour, Overhead, Plant, Manufacture, Management, and Economic 
Control. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1949. ix+300 pp. ; 
illustrations, diagrams, etc. £3 10s. 


Manpower Questions. 


BETTELHEIM, Ch. Le probléme de Vemploi et du chémage dans les théories 
économiques. Paris, Centre de Documentation Universitaire, 1949. 
150 pp. 


— Faits et chiffres relatifs a Vemploi et au chémage. Paris, Centre de Docu- 


mentation Universitaire, 1949. 103 pp. 

In the first of these courses delivered to the School for Higher Studies 
in Political Economy and Labour Problems at Paris, the Director of Studies 
takes as his starting point a critical examination of the analyses by Malthus 
and Sismondi of unemployment as an economic problem, and then proceeds 
to study unemployment regarded as a symptom of temporary disequilibrium, 
its forms and remedies. A third part is devoted to the Marxian explanation 
of fluctuations in employment and unemployment, and deals principally 
with the movement of capital, the volume of employment and cyclical 
fluctuations, leading to a general assessment of the role of capitalism and 
the question of State liberalism. 

The second volume examines the theoretical analyses of unemployment 
in the light of facts and figures from various countries and draws a series 
of conclusions. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Job Evaluation. Conference Series 5. 
London, 1949. 34 pp. 2s. 6d. 


COMMISSION PARITAIRE NATIONALE DE L’ELECTRICITE. Exposé de la méthode 
de classement professionnel mise au point pour Vindustrie électrique en 
Belgique. Brussels, Editions de l’union des exploitations électriques, 
1949, 80 pp. 


Vocational Training. 


CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE, Marseilles. La Chambre de Commerce de Marseille, 
1599-1949. Le passé, le présent, l’avenir. Marseilles, 1949. 110 pp. ; 
illustrated. 
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Part V of this jubilee volume celebrating the 350th anniversary of the 
Marseilles Chamber of Commerce, the oldest in France, describes the acti- 
vities of the Chamber in the field of technical education. 


Jansson, Kurt. The Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Ex-Service Men 
in Finland. Helsinki, The Disabled Ex-Service Men Association in 
Finland (Sotainvaliidien Veljesliitto), 1949. 12 pp. 

Describes the rehabilitation activities developed for about 46,000 
registered disabled ex-service men, covering such fields as occupational 
therapy, vocational training, sheltered employment, general education and 
job placement. 


RouwirinG, Theodor. Der handwerkliche Lehrvertrag und das Verfahren in 
Lehrlingsstreitigkeiten. Berufskunde des Handwerks, Allgemeine Reihe, 
Heft 22. Bremen-Horn, Industrie- und Handelsverlag Walter Dorn 
G.M.B.H., 1949. 104 pp. 


Wages and Conditions of Work. 


DENARD, Luce. Le travail de la femme enceinte allaitante, mére de famille. 
Organisation du travail 4 mi-temps. Protection étendue de l’accouche- 
ment, de l’allaitement. 1949. 51 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Glossary of Currently-Used Wage Terms. Washington, D.C., 1949. 38 pp. 


— Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Wage Determinations 
and Exemptions Branch. The Textile and Textile Products Industry in 


Puerto Rico. Washington, D.C., 1949. iii+35 pp. (processed), 


— — The Vegetable, Fruit, and Nut Packing and Processing Industry in 
Puerto Rico. Washington, D.C., 1949. v+38 pp. (processed). 
Data assembled to assist two Special Industry Committees appointed to 
consider the fixing of minimum hourly wage rates for the industries in 
question. 


KELLNER, Hans. Lin Arzt erlebt die Industrie. Grundziige einer sozial- 
psychologischen Betriebshygiene. Stuttgart, Verlag von Ernst Klett, 
1949. xii+196 pp. 8.80 marks. 


MINISTERO DEI TRASPORTI, Italy. Ispettorato Generale della motorizza- 
zione civile e dei trasporti in concessione. Testo wnico delle disposizioni 
di legge per le ferrovie concesse all’industria privata, le tramvie a trazione 
meccanica e gli automobili, approvato con R.D. 9 maggio 1912, N. 1447. 
Corredato dei provvedimenti a carattere legislativo o contenenti norme 
fondamentali d’istituto, emanati a tutto il 30 aprile 1949 e non altrimenti 
abrogati o resi inefficienti. Rome,“ Trasporti Pubblici”, 1949. xii 
+377 pp. 
The text of the regulations governing the conditions of employment of 

inland transport workers in Italy is given in the last appendix to this com- 

pilation, occupying a quarter of the whole work. 


TJANSTEMANNENS CENTRALORGANISATION. Lika arbete—lika lén. TCO: 
skriftserie nr 1. Stockholm, TCO, 1949. 72 pp.; illustrated. 2 crowns. 


Entitled “ Equal Work—Equal Pay”, this report of a special Com- 
mittee on Equal Pay set up by the Swedish Central Organisation of Salaried 
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Employees comes to the conclusion that the application of the equal pay 
principle and fair job evaluation would result in a desired increase in the 
recruitment of women workers. Beginning with a brief historical retrospect, 
it goes on to a statistical analysis of the distribution of women in salaried 
employment and a survey of the equal pay situation in State, local and 
private service. It then devotes a section to the causes and background of 
the present situation, lists practical measures for the solution of the problem 
and ends with a call to all women to help to solve their own problem by 
taking an active part in trade union work, by raising their qualifications, by 
claiming the job and wage for which they are fit and by showing readiness 
to shoulder responsibility. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


COMMISSION D’ASSURANCE-CHOMAGE, Canada. Huititme Rapport Annuel. 
Année financiére terminée le 31 mars 1949. Ottawa, 1949. 58 pp. ; 
diagrams, illustrations. 


COMMITTEE OF Privy CouNCIL FoR MEpIcAL ResEarcu, United Kingdom. 
Report of the Medical Research Council for the Years 1945-1948. Cmd. 
7846. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 283 pp. 5s. 

A report covering a period of reorientation and reconstruction, which 
also saw a great expansion of the Council’s research programme. Among 
the activities of the Council, research and new developments in the field of 
occupational health have an important place, and standing committees 
have been appointed on the following subjects: occupational medicine, 
occupational physiology, occupational psychology, industrial pulmonary 


diseases and toxicology. The investigations made by the various research 
establishments are described in the chapter on research units and external 
scientific staff. Grants have been made for special studies in social medicine 
and industrial health, among other subjects. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, United States. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws as of September 1949. 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1949. ix+113 pp. 
30 cents. e 
A concise but comprehensive official digest of the 48 State unemploy- 

ment insurance schemes in the United States and of the schemes in Alaska 

and Hawaii ; includes the 5 State cash sickness insurance laws so far enacted. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, Canada. Legislation Branch. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada. A comparison of Provincial Laws. Ottawa, 1949. 
40 pp. (processed). 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE, Canada. Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1949. Ottawa, Edmond 
Cloutier, King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1949. 205 pp. ; 
illustrations. 


JOHANSEN, Otto (editor). Idrett og helse. 22 forelesninger ved idretts- 
legekurs. Oslo, Statens Idrettskontor, 1949. 198 pp. 
“Sport and Health ”, published by the Norwegian State Sports Office. 
Brings together 22 lectures delivered at special courses given by sports 
doctors. 
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Joint COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL SocraL Poticy, Norway. Family 
and Ohild Welfare in Norway. A Survey. Oslo, 1949. 55 pp. 
Published by the Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social 

Policy, a tripartite body of Government, labour and management represen- 
tatives, this is the first of a series of surveys on Norwegian social policy and 
related matters issued under the auspices of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
After an introduction, it deals in three chapters with economic measures 
relating to family policy (employment policy, family allowances, tax reduc- 
tion benefits, child supplements to social insurance benefits, maternity 
benefits and housing loans) ; basic enactments in Norwegian child legislation 
(parents and legitimate children, children born out of wedlock, adoption, 
guardianship of minors, inspection of foster children, and public supervision 
of child welfare institutions); and the practical aspects of family and child 
welfare (maternal and infant health and welfare, child welfare institutions, 
school health services, special measures for particular groups of children, 
and the State Child Welfare Committee). 


Lanpis, Benson Y. Rural Welfare Services. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. viii+201 pp. $3. 


Nouri, P. Technische Grundlagen fiir Pensionsversicherungen. VZ 1950, 
38%. Zurich, Stadtische Versicherungskasse, 1949. 124 pp. 20 francs. 


“* Questions ’’’ de sécurité sociale. No 1, October 1949. Paris, 1, rue de 
Castiglione. 32 pp. Annual subscription: 1,950 francs. 
A new monthly, edited by a group of experts, which is addressed to 
employers, workers and the self-employed alike. It is designed on practical 
lines to give information that will help its readers in solving their problems 


in the field of social security. 


Youne, Erle F. (general editor). Dictionary of Social Welfare. Second edi- 
tion. New York, Social Sciences Publishers, Inc., 1949. vi+218 pp. $5. 


Living Conditions. 


DwarRkKaDas, Kanji. Bombay’s Slums : Matunga Labour Camp. Bombay, 
1949. 21 pp.. 8 annas. 


Housing aNnD Home Finance AGEncy, United States. The Housing 
Situation. The Factual Background. Washington, D.C., U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 44 pp. 15 cents. 


Agriculture. 


Aces, W. Hanbury. Jackson’s Agricultural Holdings. Being the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1948, with introduction and explanatory notes 
and forms together with a Manual on Tenant-Right Valuation. Tenth 
edition, London, Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 1949. xviii+508 pp. £2. 


BRUNNER, Edmund de §S., and Yano, E. Hsin Pao. Rural America and the 
Extension Service. A History and Critique of the Cooperative Agricul- 
tural and Home Economics Extension Service. New York, Columbia 
University, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1949. xii+210 pp.,; 
illustrations. $3. 

A clear and well-presented description of the United States Extension 

Service, the rural adult education agency which aims at helping rural 
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families to “ help themselves by applying science, whether physical or social, 
to the daily routines of farming, homemaking and family and community 
living”. Sections are devoted to the organisation of the activities of the 
Service at the Federal, State and local levels, to the relationship between 
extension and research activities, and to the kind of work done and the 
methods of extension teaching. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY DEPARTMENT, East Bengal. The Hast Bengal State 
Acquisition and Tenancy Bill, 1948. The Report of the Special Com- 
mittee, with the Bill, embodying amendments recommended by them, 
annexed. Dacca, Superintendent, Government Printing, 1949. 
v+105 pp. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION. Economic Survey of Inter-American Agriculture. 
Vols. land II. Washington, D.C., 1949. 2284113 pp. Vol. I, 50 cents ; 
Vol. II, 25 cents. 

The first of these two volumes contains a brief statement on the impor- 
tance of agriculture in the national economy of each American country 
(except Canada and the United States), followed by a detailed review of the 
production, consumption, exports, etc., of their basic agricultural commo- 
dities. A useful addition is a bibliography on each product. 

Volume II deals with agricultural credit, agricultural machinery, agri- 
cultural statistics and marketing and transportation in American countries, 
and concludes with a section on inter-American agricultural co-operation. 


Woops, K. 8. Rural Orafts of England. A Study of Skilled Workmanship. 
London, Sydney, Toronto, Bombay, George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 
1949. 267 pp.; illustrated. 165s. 


Co-operation. 


MINISTERIO DA AGRICULTURA, Brazil. Servigo de Economia Rural. Ooope- 
rativismo Escolar (Principios — Estatutos — Contabilidade). Second 
edition. Rio de Janeiro, 1949. 65 pp. 


— — Regimentos Internos para Oooperativas. Rio de Janeiro, 1949. 78 pp. 


Ruiz LugAn, Samuel. Para construir wn nuevo orden econdmico. Bogota, 
Ediciones Nuevo Orden, 1949. 158 pp. ; illustrations, chart. 
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Industrial Peace in our Time 
HUBERT SOMERVELL, M.A. 


Pointing out that throughout industry today there is a movement to destroy 
the psychological and social barriers that have stood for so long between manage- 
ment and men, the author suggests how Britain’s economic structure, which dates 
from the earliest days of capitalism, and which embodies the conception of labour 
as a commodity, could be reorganised, and her industrial system developed to 
express the new relationship of management and labour to each other and to the 
industrial unit in which they work. 15s. net 


Secrets of Industry 


LEWIS C. ORD 
Introduced by Str GEORGE USHER 


A study of the solution to the three topical industrial questions : How efficient 
is British Industry ? Who should own it and who should run it ? And what should 
be done to make it serve the nation better ? The author, helped by others, has 
given a new approach and new values for industrial efficiency ; comparisons are 
made of various industries in various countries. The book is of interest to both 
industrialist and non-technical reader. 2nd impression. 9s. 6d. net 


Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy 
JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 


“A letter to the English people, an optimistic appeal to the governing class 
and, what is more bold, an actual programme of practical politics that Left and 
Right should study.” — D. W. Brogan, The Spectator. Can capitalism survive ? 

at is the relation between democracy and the capitalist order of things ? 
Can socialism work ? Is it compatible with what we usually mean by democracy ? 
These are some of the vital questions Professor Schumpeter discusses, establishing 
the thesis that a socialist form of society will inevitably emerge from an equally 
inevitable decomposition of capitalist society. 2nd edition, 3rd impression. 15s. net 


A History of Local Government 
K. B. SMELLIE, M.A. 


The author has written a study of the essential changes in structure, in areas 
and in the relations between local and central authorities in England from 1832. 
There is a separate chapter on London government, and an introductory 
chapter on the condition of local government between 1689 and 1832. “ A valuable 
short history... both fair and informative.” — The Economist. 

Completely revised edition. 7s. 6d. net 


Studies in the Theory of Money and Capital 
ERIK LINDAHL 


“It is a classic. Swedish economic theory is well known and in the vogue. 
Swedish economic policy and practice attract everyone. This book opens to readers 
the chapter and verse of Swedish economics. "The nature of economic theory, 
the problem of planning, the theory of prices, the measurement of values in a 
dynamic economy, the rate of interest and the nature and function of capital 
—all are set out in a full and stately way.” — Time and Tide. 

2nd impression. 18s. net 
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Published monthly by the Directorate of Labour Information Secretariat, 
BomsBay, INDIA 
The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 
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